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PREFACE 


- In the following work the object everywhere kept in view has been 
to present the person of Socrates so clearly that the student may not 
fail to see what manner of man he was and why his influence was so 
decided upon his own time and upon succeeding ages. 

To this end a part of the narrative portion of the Phaedo has been 
added to the Apology and Crito (so often given together without that 
addition) in order that the story may not lack its climax and catas- 
trophe. The account of how nobly Socrates bore himself. in his trial 
and under temptation to escape from prison needs to be supplemented 
by the picture of the serenity and courage with which he drank the 
fatal hemlock, that so the fair capital may be placed upon the stately 
column and the moral scope and splendor of the man be fully exhibited. 
The wrong which is done to the Phaedo in so mutilating it is more 
than atoned for by what is thus added to our view of :the character 
of Socrates. cite 

In the Dialogues contained in this volume the moral qualities of 
Socrates appear in their highest manifestation, as-also:sonie hint is 
given of his intellectual method; but the man is exhibited here at the 
great crisis of his experience, and but for a short time, so that we see 
only vaguely what the main work of his life was and still less clearly 
what was the intellectual process by virtue of which he made an epoch 
in philosophy. In the Introduction the attempt is made to state briefly 
what his life was devoted to doing, and what it was in his conversation 
which was intellectually so important and influential. 

The outline of the argument prefixed to the notes on each chapter 
is intended chiefly as a suggestion that it is of the first importance that 
the student be led to search out and express clearly for himself the 
play and progress of the thought as it develops. 
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4 PREFACE 


The dramatic form which Plato has given to his report of these 


conversations has been indicated by notes at the proper points. The 
form is very likely more regular and artistic than that actually em-. 
ployed by Socrates, but it has preserved for us the vital fact that skillful 


conversation was the method by which the great master brought him- 
self to bear both intellectually and morally upon his followers. It 
has seemed worth while also in this way to emphasize the exquisite 
literary form in which the poet-philosopher has preserved to us these 
discourses. 

The text is based upon that of Wohlrab in his revision of Hermann, 
as given in the Teubner text edition, of which the first volume is dated 
1886; but the punctuation has been changed, especially in the removing 
of many commas before relatives and interrogative and declarative 
particles, and in a different use of quotation marks. Where the text 
has been otherwise altered, attention has been called to the fact in the 
Appendix. | 

The commentary has drawn freely from many sources, but is most 
largely indebted to Cron, while the general estimate of Socrates has 
been influenced more by Zeller than by any other authority. 

The editor cannot sufficiently express his obligation to the friends 
and associates who have encouraged and generously aided him in this 
work. 


NEw HAVEN, March, 1898. 
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INTRODUCTION 


PLATO 


1. Life of Plato. — Plato, the son of Aristo and Perictione, was 
born in Athens, probably in May, 427 B.c.! He was of noble 
descent, Codrus, the last king of Athens, being claimed as an 
ancestor on his father’s side, while his mother was of the family 
of Solon. About the age of twenty he became a disciple of 
Socrates. Before that time he is said to have devoted himself to 
athletics and poetry, and to have composed a complete dramatic 
tetralogy, which he was intending to bring out but committed 
to the flames when he met with Socrates and had his attention 
diverted to the field of philosophy. Plato took no active part in 
public affairs. If he had any such ambition circumstances were 
not favorable. His voice was thin, the name of his relative Critias, 
one of the Thirty Tyrants, was abhorred, and the condemnation 
of Socrates by the ruling democracy had filled him with grief 
and indignation. He determined, therefore, to devote his life 
to thought and teaching. After the tragic death of his master 


in 399 B.c., Plato, for the time 


1 Diogenes Laertius (in the third 
century of our era), III. 2, cites Apollo- 
dorus (who died 129 B.C.) as saying that 
Plato was born Ol. 88, on the 7th of 
Thargelion = 427, May 2gth (in that 
year, it is computed). This coincides 
‘with what Diogenes Laertius also tells 
us, ITI. 6, that Hermodorus, a pupil of 
Plato, says that Plato was twenty-eight 
years old when, after the death of 


embittered against Athens, went 


Socrates in 399, he went to Megara. 
In Diog. Laert. III. 2, Hermippus (200 
B.C.) is cited as saying that Plato died 
in Ol. 108, 1 = 348-347, eighty-one years 
of age. See Steinhart’s Platos Leben 
(being Vol. 9 of Platons Sammtliche 
Werke iibersetat von H. Miiller), pp. 
32-65 and 234-238, and Zeller’s Plato 
and the Older Academy (Eng. deans 
of 1876), chap. I., note 2. 
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to Megara, and thence to Egypt, perhaps by way of Cyrene. 
Later, probably after a sojourn in Athens, we find him in Italy and 
in Sicily,’ where he incurred the displeasure of the elder Dionysius, 
by whose direction it is said Plato was sold as a slave in Aegina. 
Ransomed by a friend, he returned to Athens about 387 B.c., and 
began to teach philosophy in the Academy, a gymnasium in the 
northern suburb of the city. Twenty years later, in 368 B.c., at 
the instance of Dion, his friend and the brother-in-law of the 
elder Dionysius, Plato visited Sicily a second time, hoping to win 
over the younger Dionysius to philosophy and his political beliefs, 
in which, however, he was disappointed. In 361 B.c. Plato made 
a third unavailing journey to Syracuse in the interest of Dion, 
whom Dionysius had banished and deprived of his property. 
After this he devoted himself exclusively to philosophy and teach- 
ing until he died, in 347 B.c., in his eighty-first year. Among his 
pupils were Aristotle and Phocion. 

2. Writings. — All the writings of Plato known to antiquity, 
thirty-six in number, if the Epistles are reckoned as one, have been 
preserved to us. In them we see how profoundly he had been 
influenced by his master. All of his compositions except the 
Epistles are in dialogue form, as Socrates taught, and in all of 
the Dialogues except the Laws Socrates leads the conversation. 
Plato’s object at first was to reproduce the personality and con- 
tinue the method of his great master. While we cannot know 
positively, the opinion seems to prevail that he composed none 
of his Dialogues while Socrates was still living. The Apology, it 
is generally agreed, must have been written immediately after the 
trial, — the Cr1vo after a longer interval. The Phaedo is referred 
to a later period, when the ideas peculiar to Plato had become 
developed. 


1 The seventh of Plato’s Epistles, in | learned the facts, perhaps from Speusip- 
which the journeys to Syracuse are re- | pus, the nephew of Plato, who accom- . 
counted, though probably not genuine, | panied him on his third journey to Sicily. 
was doubtless written by one who had | See Steinhart’s Platos Leben, p. 12. 
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3. Literary Form. — The form of Plato’s works is dramatic. 
They are not only dialogues (some direct, in the very words of 
the speakers, like the Cri#, others narrated, like the Phaedo),} 
but they are, many of them, constructed throughout on the lines 
of tragedy which Aristotle prescribes.? After a prologue introduc- 
ing the characters and the beginning of the action, which is a 
discussion (not a mythic plot as in tragedy), we have several 
members or parts of the dialogue, corresponding to the éreoodua 
in a Greek play, in which a complication (déors) and unravelling 
(Avots) are developed. These members are sometimes separated, 
and often enlivened, by traces of something like the dramatic 
chorus, the whole ending with a distinct epilogue.® This dramatic 
quality is the natural result of Socrates’ dialectic method, with 
which Plato had been greatly impressed, of the dramatic spirit 
with which, owing to the plays of the great dramatists, the Athenian 
people at this time were saturated, and of the poetic and literary 
endowment of Plato himself. The problem Plato had to solve 
was to unite the dramatic with the argumentative in the develop- 
ment of his theses, giving rise thus to what may be called the 
dialectic or argumentative drama. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium (200 B.c.), the grammarian and 
critic of Alexandria, because of the dramatic form of the Dialogues, 
arranged some of them in trilogies, as if they were really tragedies. 
Later, in the first century of our era, Thrasyllus, the traveling com- 
panion of Augustus and the tutor of Tiberius, divided all the Dia- 
logues into tetralogies, grouping together about the closing scenes 
of Socrates’ life the Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. 

4, Contents. — In the Apology and the Cri¢o, written soon after 
Socrates died, while Plato was still under the more immediate 


See R. Hirzel’s Der Dialog, pp.| in Abhandlungen der baterischen Aka- 
174-271. demie, 1837. 
2 Poetics, VI. and XVIII. 4 Diog. Iaert. III. 56-62, and Grote’s 
8 See .Thiersch’s Ueber die drama-| Plato, chap. 1V. 
tische Natur der Platonischen Dialoge 
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influence of his master, we have given to us with substantial 
accuracy the person of Socrates, his method, and his teaching ; 
even in the dramatic portions of the Phaedo, although this Dia- 
logue was written later, the spirit and character of Socrates are 
still portrayed vividly. ‘lhis is ‘what we should naturally expect, 
especially in the Apology. Immediately after Socrates’ death 
loyalty to his memory would have forbidden Plato to offer anything 
but a correct representation of him to the many surviving admirers 
and pupils.’ This presumption is sustained by the Memorabilia 
of Xenophon, in which we have substantially the same Socrates as 
in the earlier dialogues of Plato.? The difference between the two 
representations arises from the fact that Xenophon, being a practical 
man and no philosopher, did not appreciate or report the more 
ideal and philosophic sides of his master, as Plato did. Just so in 
the synoptic gospels we have pretty exact and literal reports of 
the deeds and words of Jesus, while their profounder significance 
is only indicated. In the gospel of John, however, while we have 
essentially the same Jesus both in person and in teaching as in 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke, the spirit and the significance of the 
Master’s life and doctrine are developed much more profoundly. 
To arrive, through Plato and Xenophon, at what Socrates really 
was, we have no better criterion than Schleiermacher’s two ques- 
tions: What may Socrates have been in addition to what Xeno- 
phon reports without gainsaying the character and maxims which 
Xenophon distinctly assigns him? and, What muzs¢ Socrates have 
been to call for and to justify such a description of him as is 
given in the Dialogues of Plato ?® 

As the years went on after the death of Socrates, althotigh 
Plato’s experience widened and his ideas developed, nevertheless 
he retained the intellectual method and the conversational form 


1 See Grote’s Plato, chap. VII., and| 8 See Schleiermacher’s Werke, III. 
Grote’s History of Greece, chap. LXVIII. | 2, 293, and Zeller’s Socrates and the 
2 See Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic | Socratic Schools, p. 100. 
Schools (Eng. Trans. of 1885), p. 182 ff. 
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which his master had used, and so, perhaps, justified to his own 
mind his representing Socrates as the chief speaker in nearly all 
that he wrote. 

We are led thus to inquire as to the person, work, and results of 
the work of Socrates. 


SOCRATES 


HIS PERSON AND TRAITS 


5. Life of Socrates. — Socrates, son of a sculptor Sophroniscus 
and a midwife Phaenarete, was born at Athens not later than 
469 B.C., — perhaps a year or two earlier.! The son followed for 
a while the occupation of his father, and Pausanias says that in 
his time, the second century of our era, a group of the Graces, 
supposed to be the work of Socrates, was still to be seen at the 
entrance to the Acropolis. His wife Xanthippe,? whom he prob- 
ably did not marry until he was about fifty years old,° was of a 
violent temper, which has become proverbial. By her he had 
three sons.* The incidents in his life as known to us were few. 
He served as a hoplite at Potidaea, 432 B.c., and, in the Pelopon- 





nesian war, at Delium, 424 B.c., and Amphipolis, 422 B.c. 
406 B.c. he was a member of the Senate.® 


1 The year of Socrates’ death is as- 
certained from Diog. Laert. II. 44, who 
cites Apollodorus as saying that he 
died Ol. 95, 1 = 399. The time of the 
trial was, probably, at the end of the 
month Anthesterion( February, nearly), 
or the beginning of Elaphebolion 
(March, nearly), rather than in the 
second half of the month Thargelion 
(May, nearly), as some compute. The 
Delian festival seems to have been 
held at the end of winter. See C. 
Robert in Hermes, XXI. pp. 161 ff. 
Socrates was executed thirty days 
later (Xen. Mem. IV. 8, 2). At 


In 
Early in 399 B.c., he 


that time he was seventy years old 
(Apol. 17 D, and Crito, 52 E), so that 
he was born not later than 469 B.c., 
or, if wrelw éBdourhxovra be read in 
Apol. 17 D, we should: have to go 
back a year or two earlier. See Zel- 
ler’s Socrates and the Socratic Schools, 
chap. III. note 1, and H. Diels in 
Rhein. Mus. XXX1. (1876), pp. 1-54. 

2 Phaedo, 60 A. 

8 Zeller’s Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools, p. 62, note 3. 

§ Apol. 34 D. 

5 Apol. 28 E. 

6 Apol. 32 B. 
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was condemned to death by a jury of his fellow-citizens, and a 
month later drank the poison hemlock and died.' 

6. Personal Appearance. — His personal appearance was not 
pleasing. In Xenophon’s Symposium, facetiously contending with 
the beautiful youth Critobulus as to personal charms, Socrates 
admits that his eyes project like a crab’s, his nostrils are upturned 
like an ape’s, and his lips are thick, but he claims that there is a 
practical advantage in each of these features. In the Zheaetetus 
his snub nose and prominent eyes are again referred to; while 
in Plato’s Symposium* Alcibiades is made to say that Socrates 
. has a face like Marsyas the satyr, and again that he resembles the 
ugly carved figures of Silenus. 

7. Early Training. — Like other Athenian youth, Socrates was 
early instructed in literature (uovoixy) and gymnastics,’ but his 
eager and active mind went on continually to make acquisitions 
from all sources. 

It was a liberal education to live in the Athens of his day. He 
was born when the Confederacy of Delos was not yet a decade 
old, and his growth was coincident with the growth of the Athenian 
empire. Simonides did not die till after Socrates was born, while 
Pindar was living till he was nearly thirty. Of the great tragic poets, 
Aeschylus produced his Orestean trilogy when Socrates was about 
twelve ; Sophocles and Euripides were his contemporaries. He 
listened all his life to the competitions of these and many other 
great dramatists in the Dionysiac contests, and doubtless heard 
himself caricatured in the Clouds, the comedy of Aristophanes. 
The age of Pericles (460-430) falls into the very middle of his 
life. He must have watched the building of the long walls from 
Athens to the Piraeus; he may have practiced his art in the work- 
shop of Phidias ; he saw the Parthenon arise under the direction 
of Ictinus: Herodotus and Thucydides produced their immortal 
histories in his manhood and old age. He had intercourse with 


1 Phaedo, 117 and 118. 8 143 E. #215 A. 
2 Chap. V. § Crito, 50 D. 
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the great sophists Protagoras, Gorgias, and others, with whom it 
would appear he often tried conclusions. It was in constant con- 
tact with such prominent and gifted men that Socrates developed. 

8. Mental Characteristics. — But his mind was too vigorous and 
independent to be entirely shaped by its surroundings. It re- 
mained always unique. One trait of it was its great activity. 
Knowledge was the fundamental thing with Socrates, because in 
his view the virtues were essentially forms of knowledge, and for 
more knowledge he was continually seeking ; the quest for it he 
unites with his great mission of testing men in obedience to the 
oracle of the god.! 

Another trait of his mind was concentration. This is illustrated 
by the story Alcibiades tells of him in the Symposium? On 
the expedition to Potidaea, one morning he fell to thinking about 
some problem he could not solve, and he would not give up, but 
stood fixed in thought all that day and the following night until 
the sun rose next morning, when he went his way. 

One other mental characteristic was practical common sense. 
However ‘exalted his conclusions at last may be, they all start 
from the most simple and commonplace beginnings. His dis- 
courses at first sight appeared ridiculous or rude, treating, as they 
often did, of “beasts of burden, smiths, tailors, and tanners — 
always repeating the same thing in the same words.”* But this 
habit was practically most valuable. It was the basis of that logical 
induction which Socrates was the first to employ, by virtue of which 
he must be regarded as the originator of the scientific method. 
This same common sense lies also at the root of the humor and 
the irony which abounded in his conversation and made it so 
effective. : 

9. Moral Traits. — But though his body and mind were not 
conventionally elegant they were robust and healthy, and his 
moral nature had perfect control of them. His powers of endur- 
ance were wonderful. In military service he withstood fatigue 

1 Apol, 22 B. . 2 220. 8 Symposium, 221. 
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and hardships, was indifferent to heat and cold, and went barefoot 
in all seasons, even in the winter campaign in Thrace.! 

He practiced temperance and self-denial to an extraordinary 
degree. ‘“ ‘To want nothing,” he said, “is divine.” His clothing 
was homely, and the same in winter as in summer.’ His diet was 
simple, yet he was no ascetic; at a banquet with friends, he was 
the life of the feast, and could drink more wine without intoxica- 
tion than any of his companions.” In like manner, though genial 
and attached to his friends, he was superior to the temptations of 
lust in what would seem at that time to have been its most in- 
sidious form, as is shown by his ignoring the solicitations of 
Alcibiades.’ | 

His physical courage was remarkable. When Alcibiades was 
wounded in the fight at Potidaea, Socrates would not leave him, 
but rescued him and his arms, and deserved the prize of valor 
offered by the generals, but insisted it should be given to Alci- 
biades. At Delium, in the flight of the army, he walked off as 
coolly as though in the streets of Athens, and by his presence of 
mind and intrepidity saved himself and his companion.*. 

But his moral courage was quite as marked as his physical. 
The ridicule and obloquy of his fellow-citizens did not make him 
flinch, even when they culminated in threats and indictment. 
After the battle of Arginusae (406 B.c.) he refused to accede to 
the proposal that the fate of the eight surviving generals should 
be decided by a single vote of the ecclesia, although orators and 
populace cried out against him, and threatened him with imprison- 
ment. Neither would he obey the command of the Thirty Tyrants, 
in their reign of terror, to go and bring their victim Leon from 
Salamis, though he refused at the peril of his life. 

But nowhere is this moral intrepidity shown more clearly than . 
in his Apology, where he will not sacrifice his sincerity,’ nor depart 


1 Symposium, 220 B. - _ * Symposium, 220 E and 221. 
2 Symposium, 214 A. ~ § Apol. 32. ; 
8 Symposium, 219 C, D. 6 Apol. 17 A and 40A.. 
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one step from the path of duty,' nor do an ignoble deed to please 
his judges,” although by yielding even a little probably he could 
have saved his life. 

10. Religious Belief. —In his religious convictions, Socrates 
was partly the child of the age in which he lived and partly 
superior to it. He acknowledged and worshiped the gods in 
which the city believed. He offered prayer to the sun,‘ the 
greater part of his life was spent in obedience, as he claimed,’ to 
the order of Apollo in the oracular response given to Chaerephon 
at Delphi; and in the very moment of death he bids his friends 
sacrifice a cock to Aesculapius® in token that at length all is well 
with him. He believed in supernatural intervention as did most 
Athenians of his time. Prominent among such interventions 
which he himself experienced was his Aatuonov.’ Socrates 
ascribed to a divine source that voice which from childhood 
came to him, frequently preventing: him from doing what he 
was about to do, but never urging him on.’ This was not the 
voice, as we term it, of conscience. ‘That voice, also, Socrates 
heard and obeyed, and it often prevented him from certain courses 
of action, as, for instance, from consenting to the illegal trial of 
the generals of the battle of Arginusae, or from going to bring 
Leon from Salamis,’ or from escaping from prison at the instiga- 
tion of Crito.” But this voice of conscience he did not call Oetdy 
Tt xat dauovtov. The monitions of the divine voice, unlike con- 
science, referred only to future actions, and did not approve or 
condemn the past; they regarded exclusively the consequences 
of actions and not their moral quality ;" and they were given only 
in cases where his unaided natural judgment seemed unable to 
decide. It was because, under doubtful circumstances, he could 


1 Apol. 29 D. 7See Riddell’s Apology of Plato, 
2 Apol, 34 C. Appendix A. 

8 Apol. 35 D. 8 Apol, 31 C, D. 

4 Symposium, 220 D. ® Apol. 32. 

5 Apol. 23 B. 10 Crito, 46 B. 


6 Phaedo, 118. 11 Apol, 40 B, C. 
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not himself see what course to pursue that a clear intimation com- 
ing to him, as if a voice spoke in the ear of his spirit, seemed to 
be supernatural. From the human side we should call it “an 
unanalyzed process of reasoning.” His natural instinct, quickened 
by apprehension, intuitively reached the adverse conclusion. The 
part of the process which he could not analyze he regarded as 
supernatural. It is no objection to this explanation that the 
divine influence came to Socrates while he was yet a child. The 
intuitions and apprehensions of childhood are often more acute 
than those of maturity. And the voice would not urge to any 
action,’ for the subtile intuitions favorable to any action do not 
resist the will, but quietly coincide with it, and so make no sign. 

But Socrates, although involved in the polytheism of his times, 
under the influence doubtless of the nature-philosophers who had 
preceded him, as well as by the process of his own reflection, 
had arrived at the conception of One Supreme God, of whom the 
many deities were instruments. Contemplating the external world, 
he distinguishes the creator and ruler of it from the other gods,” 
and considers that He is related to the universe as the soul of man 
is to his body, everywhere pervading, controlling, and caring for it. 
Do not imagine, he says,® that your soul can think about things 
here and things in Egypt and in Sicily, but that the thought of 
God is not capable of caring for all things at the same time. To 
such a supreme and all-wise God it is that Socrates refers more 
than once in his ‘Apology. To Him he yields immediate and 
implicit obedience.* His guidance he will accept wherever it 
may lead, even unto death.’ 


THE WORK OF SOCRATES 


11. His Work as a Reformer and Philosopher.—The work of 
Socrates was that of a reformer, and as such he is to be regarded. 


1 Apol. 31 D. * Apol. 30 A. 
2 Xen. Mem. IV. 3, 13. 5 Apol. 19 A, 35 D, 42 A, and Crivo, 
8 Xen. Mem. 1. 4, 17. 54 E. 
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He was not primarily a philosopher in the modern sense. He 
did not seek to arrive at truth for its own sake alone, nor to draw 
up a philosophical system. His aim was mainly practical. There 
were great evils existing in men and society about him. To those 
evils he was particularly sensitive, owing to the peculiar quality of 
his intellectual and moral nature. For those evils he was per- 
suaded that he had the only and sufficient remedy. The applica- 
tion of that remedy in order to overcome those evils was the work 
of his life. His great aim was to make men care, not so much for 
their bodies, or money, or office, as for righteousness, and virtue, 
and the things of the soul.? 

But though he was not a philosopher primarily, in the means 
which he used he was one. His method of reforming men was by 
an intellectual process with and upon them which he termed 
philosophizing.® He spent his time among his fellow-citizens, in 
the constant and public quest of truth, with them and for their 
good. He was convinced that so only could he do his part in 
counteracting the evils in men and society about him. 

12. Moral Condition of Athens. — The evils which Socrates 
found prevalent among the Athenians were deep seated. In the 
Apology they appear most prominently in the form of self-conceit. 
Men, everywhere in the city, thought they knew the greatest 
things, when really they knew nothing.* This apparently harmless 
foible Socrates recognized as a symptom of a fatal malady, namely, 
the exaltation of the individual above truth and above right. He 
saw that a general skepticism, like a dry rot, was laying hold of 
society. There was no real knowledge or virtue, men claimed ; 
whatever each man chose to believe or do was right. The 
ancient gods were being dethroned, and practical atheism was 
spreading. The old standards of morality were vanishing, and a 
capricious selfishness ruled in their stead. As a result, injustice, 
cruelty, and distrust prevailed in both private and public life. 

1 Apol, 30 E. 8 Apol. 28 E and 29 D. 
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Alcibiades and Critias may be taken as typical men of the times, 
the former the brilliant but unprincipled demagogue, the latter the 
most arbitrary and cruel of the oligarchs. 

For this evil condition of things we may note two great causes. 
The first was the speculations of the philosophers. 

13. The Earlier Philosophers.!— Greek philosophy, beginning 
with Thales and developed by Pythagoras, Heraclitus, Empedocles, 
Anaxagoras, and their followers, had been an attempt to account 
for the origin of things on a physical basis. Because their knowl- 
edge of the external world was so limited, the systems which these 
devised were in the main but idle speculation, and had rendered 
philosophy discredited and futile. One great-result, however, they 
had attained. Through the conception of cosmic energy they had 
arrived at the idea of Deity back of and over the gods of Olympus. 
But thereby they had shaken the belief of the people in the 
ancient divinities. Anaxagoras, for instance, taught that the sun 
was stone and the moon earth,’ and that supreme over all things 
was the all-wise and all-powerful essence, mind. Anaxagoras was 
exiled as an atheist, in spite of the influence of his friend Pericles, 
and the belief in one supreme Deity found little acceptance. Yet 
for all that, the old gods were becoming neglected and forsaken. 
Along with them also went faith in the existence of any gods at all. 
Such is generally the case in passing from an antiquated to a new 
and more adequate theology. But along with faith in the old 
gods went, in large degree, the high and severe morality of the 
heroic age. 

14. The Sophists.*— But a second cause of the evil condition 
of things was the influence of the sophists. The name was given 
to a set of men, mostly foreigners, who came to Athens as instruc- 
tors of youth.‘ Asa result of the increased wealth and power of 


1 See Grote’s Plato, chaps. I. and| 4% See Grote’s History, chap. LXVII., 
IT., and Zeller’s Presocratic Philosophy \and Zeller’s Presocratic Philosophy, 
(Eng. Trans. of 1881). (Eng. Trans. of 1881), sect. III. 

2 Apol. 26 D. * Apol. 19 E. 
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the city, young men needed instruction as to how to care for their 
property, and to be able to argue and speak so as to defend them- 
selves, if need be, in court, or to come before the ecclesia to 
advocate or oppose any measure in debate. Such ability was the 
more important because in the pure democracy of Athens paid 
advocates were not allowed, and because the way to distinction 
and influence lay in the power to work upon the people in the 
harangues of the ecclesia. In the absence of high schools and 
universities, to meet this want the sophists arose. ‘Their method 
was to receive as pupils the young men who sought them, agreeing 
to instruct them in their sophistic arts and taking therefor a 
sum of money.’ In teaching’their pupils thus to think and to 
speak, they necessarily had to do with rhetoric and philosophy. 
Of these sophists some of the most prominent were in the main 
good and able men, such as Protagoras of Abdéra, in Thrace, 
(480-411), the first who called himself a sophist and taught for 
pay, — who made more money, Plato says, than Phidias and ten 
other sculptors.? Another noted sophist was Gorgias of Leontini, 
in Sicily, who came on an embassy to Athens in 427 B.c., and 
acquired great celebrity as a teacher of rhetoric. Prodicus of 
Ceos and Hippias of Elis and many others might be mentioned. 

15. Their Influence. — In philosophy, the sophists took a great 
step in advance. It was evident that the old field was for the 
time exhausted. So few facts were known about the external 
universe that all thought about it was mere baseless speculation. 
There remained, however, to be explored the -field of man, the 
true and fruitful sphere of philosophy. To this field the general 
demand for education also invited, and into it the sophists 
entered, thus bringing philosophy out from the retirement of the 
schools and applying it to practical life. In so doing they debased 
it. For one thing, they subordinated truth to triumph in argu- 
ment. Calling in rhetoric to their aid, they taught their pupils 
how to make the worse appear the better reason in order to mis- 
oa 1 Apol, 19 E. 2 Meno, 91 D. 
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lead a jury or deceive the populace. Florid and specious argu- 
mentation took the place of honest investigation, and discussion 
degenerated into controversy. 

But even more serious harm had been done to philosophy by 
the sophists. Under their influence it had become skeptical. 
Accepting as their belief the teaching of Anaxagoras, that mind 
is supreme, they developed the doctrine that “man is the meas- 
ure of all things,” as Pythagoras expressed it. This they inter- 
preted, not in the broad and correct sense that the reason of 
man properly guarded is the only arbiter of truth. Instead, they 
taught a bald individualism. The notion or impression of the in- 
dividual man was the truth for him-and the law of his action. If 
that were so, there was no real knowledge and no fixed standard 
of right and wrong. Skepticism took the place of belief, and 
selfishness of moral obligation. 

Under these influences, character and society rapidly deterio- 
rated. Yet at the same time, and just by reason of this perverted 
philosophy, the Athenians seemed to themselves to be especially 
intelligent, and while they knew nothing aright, thought they 
knew the greatest things perfectly. Socrates saw underneath this 
self-conceit the atheism and skepticism of which it was but a 
symptom. 

16. Other Causes. — For this decline in faith and morals an 
abundant opportunity had been offered in the wealth and luxury 
which had come to Athens as a result of the Persian war and the 
growth of the Athenian empire out of the confederacy of Delos ; 
and in the party strife and passion which had been fomented in a 
city exasperated by its reverses in the Peloponnesian war and by 
the rise and expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants. One other influence 
deepened and diffused this conceit of knowledge. It was the pure 
democracy of the Athenian government, the natural tendency of 
which was to encourage the worthless and ignorant. The most 
incompetent men, because of the share they had in the govern- 
ment of the city, were led to feel that they were equal in wisdom 
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to the wisest, even in the greatest matters.’ Such a state of things 
was a very hothouse of incompetence and conceit. | 

17. The Socratic Not-knowing. — Against this conceit of knowl- 
- edge which he found about him on all sides, Socrates opposed his 
claim of not-knowing.? The Delphic oracle given to Chaerephon 
concerning him he found to be true in this respect: he was wiser 
than other men in that while they thought they knew and did not, 
he did not know and thought that he did not.2. His pressing of 
this claim, since it excited odium against him, is especially promi- 
nent in the Apology. But, like the self-conceit with which it was 
adroitly chosen to contend, his not-knowing was only an indica- 
tion of a deeper condition. It implied that he had an idea of 
real knowledge, compared with which the first notion or impres- 
sion of the individual is mere ignorance. Neither he nor any 
other man could truly know, while they rested satisfied with their 
own conceit. They must recognize their ignorance, as the first 
step, and then go on to acquire real knowledge by patiently find- 
ing out and carefully testing the opinions of others. He thus 
asserted that sound knowledge is no man’s possession to begin 
with, but must be acquired by long investigation and comparison. 
So regarded, Socrates’ claim of ignorance is seen to be not insin- 
cere or merely ironical, though it had the effect of irony. It was, 
in his view, the fundamental attitude of mind in all who would be 
truly wise. It was put forward with consummate tact because it at 
once rebuked the conceit of his opponents, and exhibited the chief 
feature of his own method by which he hoped to reform them. 

This not-knowing of Socrates was the direct opposite of the. 
sophistic skepticism. The main article in his creed was that real 
knowledge can be attained, and that by such knowledge alone 
could men be made better. Everywhere Socrates claims that 
knowledge gives the power to do right, that if men know what is 
right they will do it; that knowledge and virtue are identical. 


1 Apol, 22 D. 8 Apol. 21 E. 
2 Apol, 21 D. 
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This doctrine, merely hinted at in the Afo/ogy,' is in several of 
the dialogues amply developed. The understanding of what is 
good in reference to different classes of facts constitutes courage, 
justice, and every virtue. It was this conviction of his which 
incited Socrates to go on and show men the way to attain to real 
knowledge. ; 

18. Real Knowledge Attainable. — But Socrates not only be- 
lieved that if men knew, they would do right; he also was con- 
vinced that he had the method of arriving at real knowledge, and 
that he could teach it to men, and so save them and the state. 
This was the secret of his courage and of his influence. 

We have seen that the sophists and all preceding philosophers 
had relied on the notions and impressions of the individual with- 
out subjecting them to critical examination and comparison. As 
a result, all real knowledge was, to them, impossible ; philosophy 
had become discredited and futile, and caprice and license had 
taken the place of moral obligation. Socrates saw the remedy. 
This poison of individual skepticism must be counteracted by sure 
knowledge and positive morality. These could be attained only 
through exact general conceptions derived by induction through 
the arduous process of dialectic. The formation of exact concep- 
tions in this patient and laborious manner was the essence of the 
work of Socrates’ life. This was “the sword of the Spirit,” hav- 
ing which in his grasp he was not afraid to go forth against the 
ignorance and sin of his age. 

19. The Process. — The process by which Socrates arrived at 
exact general conceptions through which real knowledge was to 
be attained was by induction. He would begin with familiar 
instances in which by universal consent the general principle was 
involved, and from them would infer that the same was true in the 
less familiar case in hand. Instances of such induction are, in 
the Apology (20 A, B): since it is a good thing for the farmers to 
take trainers for colts and steers, so it must also be for parents to 

1 Apol. 25 E. 
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take instructors for their children. Or in the Crtvo (47B; 48 A): 
since in developing the body the athlete regards the opinion only 
of his physician and trainer, so in seeking the welfare of the soul 
we must regard only the commands of the physician and overseer 
of the soul, namely, the truth. By thus deriving his fundamental 
principles from such well-known and perfectly evident instances, 
Socrates laid himself open to the charge of always talking about 
common or ignoble subjects, but he also laid a sure and solid 
foundation for his conclusions. . 

But induction must not only start from the commonest notions, 
it must also be conducted under constant criticism and definition 
so that all error may be eliminated. As a consequence, truth 
must be sought not alone, but in company. The co-operation of 
many minds must be obtained. The view proposed must be re- 
garded from every side, and challenged and limited and criticised 
with the greatest severity, until at last a general conception is 
reached to which no exception can be taken. This will be real 
knowledge. 

In the Apology, the persistency with which Socrates goes to all 
sorts and sets of men in Athens to establish the truth of the oracle, 
and in the Crito the manifold and varied discussion by which he 
proves to Crito that it is never right to retaliate, illustrate his 
method. This prolonged conversational and critical process of 
Investigating a subject, much as a besieging army approaches a 
fortified city by mines and parallels and assaults of every sort on 
every side, received the name of dialectic. 

20. The Object.— The object of this dialectic was to correct 
the vicious way in which others thought. It was not only for his 
own sake, it was even more to impress and reform others, that 
Socrates was working. By the dialogue the master at once in- 
volved the disciple in the investigation, by first eliciting from him 
an opinion and then subjecting it to a rigid and prolonged cross- 
examination. The pupil was straightway confronted with his 
error, self-confidence was checked, and individual opinion was 
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supplemented by many-sided observation and criticism. The 
mind of the master at every step was brought to bear on the 
pupil, who was thus provoked and stimulated to think for himself. 
No better method has ever been devised for influencing and 
instructing men than this, which ever since has been called the 
Socratic method. 

Sometimes by these discussions the truth would be attained and 
sometimes not, so difficult is it to reach. In several of the Dia- 
logues of Plato, Socrates is represented as arriving at no conclusion 
in his search. Such are those which Thrasyllus terms' tentative 
(retpaorixot ). Others are headed obstetric (jacevrixoc ), in which 
the truth is brought to light as by the aid of a midwife. 

21. Manner of Life of Socrates. — The manner, then, of Soc- 
rates’ life, as it appears in its ultimate form in the Apology and 
the Dialogues elsewhere, is that of continual conversation with 
men, in which his effort is to renovate them intellectually and so 
morally, by inculcating in them correct methods of thought. 

In order to converse with men he had to go where they were, — 
in the morning to the gymnasia or palaestrae, where young men 
were assembled, later in the day to the market place when it was 
crowded, among the tables where goods were sold or money 
changed,’ to the shops of working men with whom he was fond 
of talking, to gatherings of friends, and all public places. He did 
not, like the sophists, teach particular companies of young men 
for a stipulated fee, but he conversed openly with all who would 
listen, for the love of it, to benefit them.® Some interesting theme 
for discussion would be suggested by the occasion. Upon this, 
some one present would be led to express an opinion which, on 
examination, would be found to be incorrect or vague, which 
would lead to another modified statement, which in turn would 
have to be defined or amended. Finally Socrates, by proper 
inferences from self-evident premises, would either arrive at the 


1 See Grote’s Plato, chap. IV. 3 Apol. 33 A, B.: 
2 Apol. 17 C. 
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true conclusion or would show that they could not rightly deter- 
mine the matter. In this process Socrates displayed a wonderful 
resource and adroitness, by his acuteness and persistence and 
irony and wit at once provoking and delighting his listeners. In 
wisdom and knowledge also, as well as in dialectic skill, he is rep- 
resented as easily surpassing his most able opponents. No honest 
and ingenuous man could engage in such talks without distrusting 
his old shiftlessness and skepticism and being inspired with belief 
in and love of the truth, and that, too, in practical directions 
which involved conduct and character. 

22. Its Development Natural. — We may believe that this mode 
of life started naturally from small beginnings. At first Socrates 
was a sculptor working in his father’s shop, but he had an active 
mind and a strong moral sense. These qualities led him to con- 
verse with men at every opportunity. In these talks the ignorance 
and conceit of his fellow-citizens were thrust upon him, and the 
desire to make them better began to burn in his soul. He found 
as he went on that he was admirably equipped for the task. He 
saw Clearly what the trouble was, and felt that in his own mode of 
thought and life he had the remedy. He developed a wonderful 
skill in discourse and took great delight in the task of examining men. 
He had an infinite patience and persistence which opposition and 
failure could not overcome. His moral earnestness would not let 
him rest while he saw things so wrong about him. His unselfish 
spirit made him willing to neglect his own proper interests and 
ambitions, and labor with his fellow-men, going to them “as a 
father or an elder brother,” and forbade him to take money for 
the service or to ask it, so leaving him in his old age in poverty.’ 
At the same time, all along, owing to a religious nature particu- 
larly sensitive, he was called, he asserts, to the work by the Divine 
will in every possible way, by the visions and oracles referred to 
in Apology, 33 C, and so urged on to give more and more time 
to this activity. Plato represents him in the Charmides? as fairly 

1 Apol. 31 B,C. | 2153 B. 
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embarked upon it at the time of the battle at Potidaea (432 B.c.), 
when he was about forty years old. Aristophanes in the Clouds, 
which was given in 423 B.C., Caricatures him as already a well- 
known personage,’ and mentions no shop, no stone-cutting in 
the qpovriarypiov. But that up to this time he had entirely 
abandoned his workshop we should hardly suppose. We may per- 
haps reason that the practical and acute Xanthippe would hardly 
have consented to marry him when he had already given up work 
and become in her eyes a confirmed idler, and that he, easy going 
as he was in worldly matters, would not have been willing to incur 
the duties and responsibilities of marriage under such circum- 
stances. Judging from the age of his children at the time of his 
trial,” his marriage could not have been earlier than 420 B.c., 
when he was fifty years old. Not long after that time, then, we 
may imagine that Chaerephon received the response from the 
oracle at Delphi,’ after which Socrates says that he devoted him- 
self entirely to the task of examining his fellow-men.* 


THE RESULTS OF THE WORK OF SOCRATES 


23. Devoted Followers. — The natural result of such a decided 
personality acting so vigorously and continually upon all about 
him was very marked. He excited widespread antagonism, as 
we shall see later, but he also gained the admiration and devotion 
of many of the most gifted and best of the Athenians, particu- 
larly of the young men. They gathered about him, attracted by 
the piquancy of his conversation, and while they were delighted 
at the discomfiture of his opponents,’ they were powerfully influ- 
enced themselves for good. Alcibiades is made to testify to this 
in the Symposium’ The Memorabilia shows how Xenophon was 
impressed. A considerable company of friends who followed and 
conversed with him appears in the various Dialogues of Plato. 

1 Apol. 19 C. 4 Apol, 23 B and 30 A. 
2 Apol. 34 D. 5 Apol. 23 C. 
8 Apol. 21 A. 6215 D; 216C. 
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In his trial, though the attack upon him had been bitter and his 
defense had been aggravating, the minority which voted in his 
favor was a very large one.’ But in Plato himself we have the 
most complete witness to the power of Socrates. Plato was a 
poet and a philosopher himself of the very highest rank, than 
whose the world has few greater names to show, yet he was so 
completely overmastered by his master Socrates that to a great 
degree he effaced himself in his writings and devoted his life to 
perpetuating his view of the person who had affected him so pro- 
foundly. 

24. Moral Influence. —In Plato we have clearly exhibited the 
twofold nature of the influence which Socrates exerted. It was 
deeply intellectual, but his immediate followers were still more 
powerfully influenced by his character and spirit. What was most 
prominent about him was a strenuous and delightful personality, 
thoroughly devoted to noble ends. This Plato does not fail to 
recognize everywhere. Earnest reformer though Socrates was, a 
vein of playful humor, often in the form of irony, was frequently 
present in his discourse. In argument his fertility and dexterity 
amazed and delighted his friends and discomfited his opponents. 
Dealing at one moment with subjects common or even ignoble, as 
his theme led him on he became serious and profound, or rose 
to the loftiest heights of poetic eloquence. Without pretense or 
Pharisaism, in some respects even open to criticism when tried by 
our standards, the nobility and self-devotion of his life shine out 
everywhere. ‘The charm of his personal character exalted and 
intensified the impression which his wisdom and wit produced, 
so that we may not wonder that Plato was so affected by him. 
Through Plato this moral and personal influence of Socrates has 
passed on down through all the generations since, working its en- 
nobling work. No other witness to the truth who has sealed his 
testimony with his blood has had a wider influence, except the 
divine Jesus of Nazareth. 

1 Apol, 36 A. 
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25. Intellectual Method. — But quite as marked and even more 
permanent was the intellectual influence which Socrates exerted. 
From Socrates a new period begins in Greek philosophy. This 
was not alone because of the field in which he exercised his 
activity. He did, indeed, bring philosophy down from external 
nature and make man his chief subject, which was a notable step 
in advance. But still more, Socrates exerted a great influence 
on thought and philosophy, because he exhibited for the first 
time the true method of scientific thinking. Previous to him 
the ideas of philosophers had been impressions and speculations 
rather than well-grounded thought. Socrates did for philosophy 
what Thucydides did for history: he made it scientific in that 
he based it upon its true foundations. Aristotle’s statement is 
correct when he says? that the great merit of Socrates consists in 
the formation of conceptions (7d dépifecOat xaOoAov) and induc- 
tion (éraywyy). It is true he did not devise and write down 
philosophical treatises; he merely conversed with men, but in 
those conversations he was constantly exhibiting these methods. 
He never would accept the impression of the individual as the 
basis of real knowledge. Continually he went back to what was 
generally admitted, and by inference therefrom established his 
conclusions under constant criticism, limitation, and definition 
invited from every side. Knowledge thus established he held was 
real knowledge. To us this is old and commonplace, but to Socrates 
and his contemporaries it was original and wonderful, for the art of 
conscious thinking was being learned in the world for the first time. 

Plato had the genius to see what was new and extraordinary in 
the method of his master. This method he devoted himself to 
reproducing, and he recognized Socrates himself as the author 
of his intellectual life. Through Plato, Aristotle was developed. 
Zeno, the father of the Stoics, derived his inspiration from the 
disciples of Socrates. So Socrates must be regarded as the 
beginner of a new period in Greek philosophy. 

1 Metaphysics, XI11. 4, p. 1078. 
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26. His Opponents. — But Socrates had not only devoted fol- 
lowers ; his mode of life and conversation naturally excited dislike 
and opposition. ‘This he tells us in the first part of his defense. 
As early as 423 B.c., when the Clouds of Aristophanes appeared, 
he was a subject for caricature. His singular personal appearance, 
and his zeal in his peculiar practice of philosophy, had already 
made him a marked character. Aristophanes erroneously repre- 
sented him as a physicist or natural philosopher, and so made him 
liable in popular thought to the suspicion of atheism.! He was 
so like both natural philosopher and sophist, that the distrust and 
odium popularly felt toward them were visited upon him also.’ 
But up to that time it would appear that he was the object of 
ridicule rather than of dislike. He was regarded as persistent and 
eccentric,’ but not yet as distinctly obnoxious. A little later, when 
the response of the Delphic oracle to Chaerephon‘ had led him 
to devote himself continuously and more zealously to the examining 
of his fellow-citizens, he more and more incurred their hostility.’ 
Those whose ignorance and self-conceit he thus exposed, many of 
them hated him. Year after year he persisted in this “ public, 
notorious, and exasperating discourse.” Many of his youthful fol- 
lowers imitated him,‘° and by ¢heir lack of tact made Aim still more 
obnoxious. Soa great mass of distrust and dislike accumulated. 
In the spring of 399 B.c. this opposition took the form of a legal 
prosecution. His accusers were Meletus, Anytus, and Lyco.’ Of 
Meletus, who acted as spokesman, we know only that in the Zu¢hy- 
phro* he is described as a young man little known; that Socrates 
treats him slightingly all through his defense, and that he acted in 
behalf of the poets,’ from which it has been inferred that he was 
himself a poet or the son of a poet of the same name. Of Lyco 
we know nothing, except that he appears in behalf of the orators.’ 


1 Apol. 18 C. 5 Apol. 28 A. 
2 Apol. 18 B. 6 Apol. 23 C. 
8 Apol. 20 C. 7 Apol, 23 E. 
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Perhaps he was a professional speech-maker, and he may have pre- 
pared the speech which Meletus delivered. Anytus was a man of 
wealth, a tanner by trade, and a prominent leader of the democ- 
racy, just then especially influential because he had been active 
with Thrasybulus in driving out the Thirty Tyrants. He is repre- 
sented in the Jeno! as narrow-minded, a hater of the sophists, 
and as enraged at Socrates for suggesting the sending of a young 
man to them to be taught. Xenophon tells us? that Anytus had 
become incensed because Socrates tried to dissuade him from 
bringing up his son, a youth of promise, as a leather dealer. It 
is in Anytus probably that we find embodied the motives which at 
this particular time led to this prosecution of Socrates. 

27. The Charge.— The charge preferred is stated only in gen- 
eral terms (ws wdc) in the Apology Xenophon gives it more 
exactly: “Socrates violates the laws inasmuch as he does not 
believe in the gods which the city believes in, but introduces 
other and new divinities; he also violates the laws by corrupt- 
ing the youth.” The first part of the charge, involving impiety 
(do¢Bea), brought the case under the jurisdiction of the dpywv © 
BactAevs.* The second part of the charge, that he corrupted the 
youth, contained the real substance of the attack, but was covered 
by no law. Under the Thirty, Critias and Charicles, in settling 
what the laws should be, “ introduced a clause forbidding any one 
to teach the art of disputation, expressly to annoy Socrates,’’ and 
later warned him against holding further discourses with the 
young.’ Such an arbitrary law had disappeared with the Thirty, 
but charges of impiety were not infrequently brought at Athens,® 
and in this way his accusers could get Socrates before the 
court. 

28. The Court. — The jury’ consisted probably of 501 Athenian 


1 90 and 91. HT. Lipstus, Berlin, 1883-87, pp. 366 
2 Xen, Apol. 29. ff. 
8 Apol. 24 B. 5 Xen. Mem. 1. 2, 33. 
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citizens over thirty years of age. Jury service was theoretically 
one of the duties of every citizen at Athens, but the number had 
been limited in practice to 6000 in all, chosen yearly, 600 from 
each tribe. These were divided into ro sections of 500 each, 
leaving 1000 as a reserve, from which substitutes were taken in 
case regular jurors were necessarily absent. In more important 
cases two, three, four, and on one occasion that we know of, five 
sections sat together, giving juries of from 1ooz to 2501 in 
number. In lesser cases the jury was 401, or sometimes only 
201. The odd man was put in so that there might not be a tie 
vote. 

Before entering on the duties of their office, the jurors took an 
oath? that they would vote “ according to the laws and decrees of 
the Athenian people,” and not on account of favor or enmity 
(ovre ydptros évexa ovr éxOpas). On a court day each one of the 
sections was assigned by lot to one of the court rooms, where the 
magistrate before whom the preliminary proceedings in any case 
had been held was present to preside. The parties to the suit 
were summoned by the herald, and when they appeared, after 
some kind of religious ceremony, the proceedings began. The 
clerk read the indictment? and the rejoinder, after which the 
plaintiff. was called on to make his speech, and was followed by 
the defendant. The law directed that every man should conduct 
his own case, but it became customary when a man was not a 
good speaker himself, or when the case was very important, for 
the court to allow others (cvvyjyopor) to come to his aid,® as in this 
case Anytus and Lyco came to the aid of Meletus. When the 
speeches were ended the herald called on the dicasts to vote, 
which was done by each casting a ballot (yHdos) into one or the 
other of two vessels, according as he wished to convict or acquit. 
If the vote was to convict, and if there was no regular penalty 
provided, the plaintiff in a speech proposed the penalty (ripnots) 


1 On the oath of the jurors, see article 
by Frankel in Hermes, XIIL., p. 452. 
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8 Der Altische Process, p. 920. 
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which he desired, after which the defendant made a counter pro- 
posal (dvririunots). The vote on the penalty was then taken.’ If 
the plaintiff did not secure a fifth part of the votes, he was fined 
a thousand drachmae.’? If the accused was found guilty and con- 
demned to imprisonment or death, he was taken charge of by the 
officers called the Eleven (of &dexa).* 

29. Speech of his Accusers.— ‘The principal speech for the 
accusers, it would seem, was made by Meletus, since Socrates 
refers to him chiefly in his reply. But Anytus and Lyco also 
came forward (Afpol. 36A. dvéBn “Avuros xai Avxwy) and spoke. 
Of these two, however, only Anytus is actually cited by 
Socrates.‘ 

In regard to the first count in their indictment, that Socrates 
did not acknowledge the gods which the city acknowledged, his 
accusers seem to have urged simply the claim he made to be 
directed by (Oetdv re xat Saudviov) the divine influence, which 
they perverted to mean a new divinity.’ 

In regard to the second count, that he corrupted the youth, his 
accusers urged: that he taught his associates to despise the estab- 
lished laws, especially election by lot ; that Critias and Alcibiades, 
who had associated with him, had turned out badly, Critias having 
been one of the most grasping and outrageous of the Thirty, and 
Alcibiades one of the most insolent and violent of the democratic 
party; that he taught the young to disregard parents and guard- 
ians, and prefer his authority to theirs; and that he quoted mis- 
chievous passages from Hesiod and Homer.® 


THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


30. The Line of Argument.— After his accusers have finished 
speaking, Socrates mounts the bema and makes his defense. His 
line of thought will be given in detail, in the Notes, at the head of 


1 Der Attische Process, pp. 917-946. 4 Apol. 29 C. 
2 Der Altische Process, p. 951. 5 Xen. Alem. I. 1. 
8 Der Altische Process, p. 957. 6 Xen. AMenr. I. 2, 56. 
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each chapter. The first part of his speech, which is the defense 
proper, divides logically into five members, as follows : 


1. Introduction (1.-II.). 

To conciliate his audience (1.). 

Plan of defense (1I.): Of the two sets of accusers he will first 
defend himself against those of long standing, and afterward 
against his present accusers. 

2. Defense against his old-time accusers (III.-X.). 
. Defense against his present accusers (XI.-XV.). 
4. Socrates defends his past life in answering questions his oppo- 
nents might ask in objection to it (XVI.-XXII ). 
5. Peroration (XXIII.-KXIV.): He refuses to appeal to the pity 
of the jurors. 


iw 


The judges then vote that Socrates was guilty, casting 281 
ballots against him to 220 in his favor. 

Meletus follows in a speech asking that the penalty, riénous, be 
fixed at death. 

Socrates in reply proposes the dyririunots (XXV.—XXVIII.). 
If they will not award him maintenance in the Prytaneum, let the 
penalty be a fine of thirty minae. 

The jurors then decide on the penalty of death, by a majority, 
according to Diogenes Laertius, eighty larger than their former 
vote. While the officers are busy, Socrates talks first to those 
‘who voted against him, and then to those who voted in his favor 
(XXIX.-XXXIITI.). 

31. Dramatic Analysis.— The Afology, like the Dialogues, is 
constructed on dramatic as well as on logical lines. If we regard 
the dialogt personae as Aristophanes (representing the old-time 
accusers), Meletus, and Socrates, it conforms to Plato’s usual 
method. The action of the dialogue is the discussion whether 
Socrates ought to be put to death, and the two indictments may 
be regarded as two antagonists which he summarily puts down. 
The piece falls naturally into a prologue, three episodes, and an 
epilogue, corresponding thus to a five act drama. 

KITCHEL’S PLATO — 3 
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Act 1. Prologue (1.-II.): Introduces the situation, characters, and 
beginning of the action. 

Act 2. First Episode (III.-X.): The Séo1s or complication fairly 
begins. 

Act 3. Second Episode (XI.-XV.) : The complication is developed. 
Note that the slighting treatment of Meletus here heightens 
the dramatic quality of the speech. 

Act 4. Third Episode (XVI.-XXII.): The Avots, in which, oppo- 
nents having been put aside, Socrates presents his life in 
the way which seems to him best. 

Act 5. Epilogue (XXIII.-XXIV.): The practical conclusion or 
tédos. (My life is noble, for I will not do an ignoble thing 
to save it.) 


The after speeches are to be regarded as dramatically reinforc- 
ing the epilogue of the main dramatic piece. His proposing of the 
penalty and his talk about the future display in still higher terms 
the nobility of his life and character. 

32. The Apology substantially what Socrates said.1— The 
Apology is not, of course, a shorthand report of the very words 
used, but Plato was present as a most interested listener, and 
wrote it probably very soon afterward, while the matter was fresh 
in his mind. What Socrates said and the way he said it, under 
such conditions, must have been very unique and effective, so that 
Plato would have desired to report it as accurately as he could, 
especially as he was still under the immediate influence of his 
master, not having developed the comparative independence of 
a later period. His report would come at once into the hands 
of the other pupils and admirers of Socrates, who would resent 
any unnecessary deviation from what he had said. The in- 
dividual traits of Socrates, as we otherwise know them, are here 
clearly seen, his homely direct method, his strain of irony, his 


1 For various views on this point | Introduction to his translation of the 
see Grote’s Plato, Chap. VII., and| Apology and Riddell’s The Apology 
Zeller’s Plato and the Older Academy, | of Plato, \ntroduction, 2, for another 
pp. 119 ff. on the one side, and Jowett’s | view. 
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dialectic skill, his moral courage, his civic devotion, his religious 
faith, Hence we may conclude that the Apology does give us, 
with substantial accuracy, a view of the person of Socrates, his 
method, and the process of his thought in his defense. 

At the same time, we must remember, everything has passed 
through the artistic and idealizing mind and memory of the pupil, 
and Plato was himself a poet-philosopher of the very first rank. 
So it was unavoidable that this reported speech should take form 
and color somewhat from the medium through which it had 
passed. Not long before this, Thucydides in his history had 
given his masterly reports of the speeches of Pericles, and by 
viewing the Afol/ogy as a similar set speech, without any accom- 
panying narrative, we shall best comprehend what it really is. But 
the greater intimacy and sympathy existing between Socrates and 
Plato makes certain here a far closer reproduction. A better parallel 
is the discourses of Jesus as reported for us by the beloved 
disciple. 

33. Real Reasons for his Condemnation. — Why was Socrates 
found guilty and condemned to death? To us he appears as an 
interesting and noble character, perhaps the greatest glory of the 
city which saw fit to kill him. Aside from what is mentioned in 
the defense, namely, the distrust of him as being atheistic like 
the natural philosophers, and insincere like the sophists, and a 
corrupter of youth, and aside from the dislike which his cross- 
examination had caused, two other reasons may be mentioned. 

His political views were not acceptable to the democracy. 
Socrates was a moderate oligarch. He did not believe in the 
election of officers of state by lot, nor in other features of a pure 
democracy. But in 399 B.c., only four years after the expulsion 
of the Thirty Tyrants, anything that savored of oligarchy was 
especially odious to the populace. Suspicion of this sort was 
probably present as a dark background, in the minds of the 
jurors. But as this is barely mentioned by Xenophon, in his 
review of what the accusers urged, and as it is not referred 
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to in Plato’s Apology, it cannot be regarded as having directly 
influenced the result very much. 

The real, immediate reason why Socrates was treated so se- 
verely is the tone of fearless independence which he adopted all 
through his trial. To the jurors this must have seemed im- 
pertinence and insolence. At the outset he feels that the jurors 
are prejudiced, and he consistently abstains from giving them 
their ordinary official title. He refuses, for what probably seemed 
to the jurors simulated reasons, to give up the mode of life which 
they disliked in him, even if they would set him free. He refuses 
to appeal to the pity of the jurors at the end of the defense 
proper, although he knows that the refusal will displease some 
of them. He suggests as his penalty the right to dine with the 
honored guests of the city in the Prytaneum, which must have 
seemed to the jurors trifling impertinence. 

This attitude of careless defiance fanned into a flame all the 
slufmbering embers of old enmity and distrust. Xenophon ex- 
pressly tells us that Socrates might have been acquitted “if in 
any moderate degree he would have conciliated the favor of the 
dicasts.” 

We are not to suppose that Socrates designed to irritate his 
judges. He simply speaks and acts just as sincerely and frankly 
as he would have done if his life had not been at stake. He 
does not flinch through fear of what his accusers may do. He 
regards this as a supreme moment in which to fulfil his mission, 
and impress his views of life and duty upon the city. It may be 
best for himself and for Athens that he be not acquitted. The 
whole matter of life and death he leaves entirely in the hands of 
God. Courage, self-sacrifice, and trust in the Divine guidance 
are the motives which appear conspicuously in all that he says 
and does. 

THE CRITO 

34. Its Subject. — This dialogue takes its name from Socrates’ 

contemporary and fellow-demesman, who is the other interlocutor 
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in it. He had abundant wealth and was a devoted friend. After 
Socrates was condemned, a month elapsed before he was put to 
death. The day before his trial the sacred ship was crowned, in 
token of the beginning of the embassy which every year was sent 
by Athens to the shrine of Apollo, at Delos. This embassy was 
in commemoration of the deliverance which Theseus was said to 
have wrought for the city by slaying the Cretan Minotaur and so 
saving his own life and that of his companions, the seven virgins 
and as many young men, sent as a yearly tribute to the monster. 
From the time when this ship was crowned until its return, the 
city was kept ceremonially clean, and it was unlawful to inflict 
the punishment of death upon condemned criminals. 

During these thirty days in prison the friends of Socrates visited 
him frequently. Two of the conversations held in those days are 
preserved to us in the Crifo and Phaedo. In the Crito the subject 
discussed is: /s z¢ ever right for a man who has been wronged to 
retaliate? in its practical application to the case of Socrates, who 
has been unjustly condemned by the laws and is now urged by his 
friend to escape from prison. Crito has made every arrangement 
to get him away, but Socrates refuses on the ground that so to do 
would violate his obligations as a citizen. 

35. The Line of Argument: 


Introduction (I.-II.): Socrates must die on the third day. 

Crito urges him to escape from prison (III.-V.). 

Socrates justifies his refusal (VI.-X.). 

The laws enforce the argument of Socrates (XI.-XVI.). 

Conclusion (XVII.): He cannot disregard the arguments of the 
laws. 


wm mew Ww 


36. Dramatic Analysis.— The Cvi#o is an example of a dia- 
logue in which the conversation is given directly, and not merely 
reported as it is in the main part of the Phaedo. So the charac- 
ters are introduced and the situation is developed by implication, 
as is the case in the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles. The 
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dramatic skill exhibited in this introduction is not inferior to that 
of even those great masters. The action of the dialogue is the 
discussion whether Socrates may justly escape from prison. This 
dialogue also corresponds to a five-act drama. 


Act 1. Prologue (1.-II.): Introduces the situation, characters and 
beginning of the action. 
Act 2. First Episode (III.-V.): The déots or complication begins. 
Act 3. Second Episode (VI.-X.): The complication heightened. 
Act 4. Third Episode (XI.-XVI.): The Avous, in which the crisis 
of the argument is past and the conclusion is unavoidable. 
Act 5. Epilogue (XVII.): The practical conclusion (The laws must 
be obeyed). 
THE PHAEDO 


_87. Characters and Setting. — Phaedo, a native of Elis of noble 
birth, brought to Athens as a captive in war, probably only two 
or three years before the death of Socrates, after being liberated, 
had become his devoted follower. Not long after his master’s 
death, possibly on his way to Elis just after that time, at Phlius, 
south of Sicyon in the valley of the Asopus, he narrates to Eche- 
crates and other sympathetic Phliasians the last sayings and doings 
of Socrates. This narration takes us back to Athens, to the prison 
where, on the last day of his life, the disciples and friends of 
Socrates are assembled. Phaedo explains to the Phliasians how 
it was that the execution of Socrates was deferred so long a time 
after his sentence, until the return of the sacred ship from Delos, 
and tells who the friends were who were present. Prominent 
among these were the two Thebans, Simmias and Cebes, referred 
to in the Crit, who bear, after Socrates, the chief part in the 
discussion which follows. Another was Crito, who is represented 
here as in the Cvvo as being interested in everything pertaining 
to the personal comfort of Socrates. As he had tried there to 
induce Socrates to save his life by escaping from prison, here 
Crito is represented as receiving in private his master’s last in- 
structions in regard to his family, and finally closed his eyes in 
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death. Plato was not in the little company. He was ill, perhaps 
from grief, as Plutarch says. 

When the friends of Socrates enter the prison, Xanthippe and 
the three children are sent home in the care of one of Crito’s 
servants, but return, toward evening, for a final farewell. We 
find in her here no trace of the shrewish temper with which she 
is generally credited, though she is evidently ungoverned and 
violent in her emotions. 

38. Analysis. — In the first three chapters (which is all of the 
prologue contained in this book), we have given to us the char- 
acters and the situation. Because the situation is narrated and 
not given directly:as in the Cvi/o, a better opportunity is afforded 
to describe in detail just what happened and how Socrates con- 
ducted himself. 

The main body of the Dialogue (omitted in this book) is an 
argument, conducted by Socrates, to show that the wise and vir- 
tuous man will meet death with cheerfulness, because the soul is 
immortal. 

The last four chapters, which form the epilogue, are a practical 
illustration by Socrates of the truth of his theme. He meets 
death calmly and cheerfully, unshaken even by the sobs and tears 
of his friends. | 
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e A N \ ean b 4 > 6? 4 
NoVX} Kal mpos Huas amoBAdpas eizrev + “ov eiw, 
> » 5 K ld e 3 4 > a >» , 

@ avdpes, Kpizwva ws eye elt ovros Lwxparys, 
6 vuvi duadeyopevos Kat Suatarrwy éxacTov Tov 
Neyouevav, GAN’ olerail pe Exetvov evar Sv oerau 
9\ 7 y 4 N 3 ~ \ A 
dhiyoy vaoTEepov vexpov, Kat épwra 57 was pe D 
: , 9 A PJ b’ (4 A 4 , 
Odary. ore Sé eyo mddae mod Adyor Temroinpas 
(4 3 oa 4 “\ ld 3 ‘4 e wn 
WS, ETEevoay TiwW TO PApPpakov, OVKETL UpLY TApaA- 
A > 3 > l4 > \ > , 4 
eva, GAN oly7AoToMaL amiov Eis paKdpwr 574 Twas 
> la a) (4 ~ > “A ¥ \ 7 
evoaovias, TavTd pot SoK® avT@ aAdws Aéyew, 
9 a 

Tmapapvfovpeos apa pev vas, aya 8 euavtor. 

3 4 0 > \ , 9 ¥ 66 NSN 

éyyunoacbe ovv pe mpos Kpitwva,’ edn, “rH 
a 6A 

évavriay éyyinv 7} Hv ovTos mpos Tovs Sixactas - 

A a a “A 
HYYVATO. OVTOS Ev Yap % nV Tapapevely: vets 
“N 

dé 7 nv wy Tapapevety éyyujoace éreday dzo- 

, > \. 73 2 2 , 4 , en 
favo, adrr\a oixynoer Oat amidvra, wa Kpitwy pgov E 
hépn, Kat py Opay pov TO capa 7} Kaldpevov 7 
KATOPUTTOLEVOV AYavaKT] Umép euod ws Sewa ma- 

de id 3 ~ Aa e A 4 
OKOVTOS, pNnde €yy ev TH Tady ws H mporiPerar 
a a ¥ 
LwKpatn 7 expeper HY KaropuTTa. ev yap taht,” 
s 5° 9 oc 3 , N 5 ho NN , > 
7 O OS, “@ aptote Kpirwr, To py Kadws A€yeuv ov 

(4 3 > AN ~ 4 > ‘A \ 4 
fovov €ls avTO TovTO mANppEEs, aAAG Kal KaKOV 
TL €utrovet Tals Wuyxats. adda Oappetv te ypy Kal 
pavar Toupov capa Oarrewv, kat Oarrew ovrws ows 116 
¥ , ey \ , e A , ; 
av got diroy 7} kat padiora Hy) voputmov eivar. 
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» , € ‘ \ oe , Y 
ouKynpa TLE ws Aovoopevos, Kat 6 Kpitwy eEtero 
avira, nas O° éxéheve mepiwevery. TrEeprewevopev 
OUV TPOS Has avTods Siadeyouevor TEpt TOV Eipy- 
pov Kat avacKorourtes, Tore 8 av wept THS Eup- 
hopas Sie€iovres Gon Hui yeyovula Ein, aTEXYVaS 
nyovpevo, womep trarpos orepnbertes Siakew dp- 

, i. , ? . OX 2) _ 2 .. 
gavot Tov émeita Biov. ézeid7 d€ eXoVGOaTO Kai B 
> (4 Q 9 9 N ‘\ db 5 , ‘ 2 ”~ 
nvéxOn map avrov Ta maidia — dv0 yap avT@ 
viels opikpot Foay, els d€ péyas— Kal at oiKelar 
yuvaikes adixovto, éxeivats evavtiov Tou Kpirwyos 

, N > , 9 3 4 A 
duadeyOeis te Kai é€muoteihas atta éBovAero, Tas 

\ A \ \ , 9 , > 2 
pev yuvaikas Kat Ta radia ameévat éxédevcer, 

oN \ @ > ¢ A \ ¥ 9 \ ey 7 
avrés d€ Hee wap Has. Kai nv non éyyvds HALov 

A 4 ‘ N 4 ¥ 3 ‘ 
Sutpav: xpdvov yap todvy diérpupev evdov. ea 
> 9 4 ld \ 3 A “\ “~ 
& éxaleéLero MeOH HOS, Kal ov 7oAA@ pera TavTa 
Suehex Pn, Kai HKev 6 TOV EVOEKA U varnperns Kal oTas 
Tap avrov: “& LwKpates, epn, * Ov KaTayveoopat C 
Gov omep GANwY KaTayvyveaKw, OTL wor Kaderrai- 
vovot Kal KaTap@vTat €reday avTois Tapayyéed\\w 
mivew TO Pappakov avayKalovTwr TOV apyovrwy. 

\ \. 3 A N ¥ ¥ 3 4 w“ , 
aé O€ €ya Kat aldws Eyvwka Ev TOUTY TH KpOVH 

‘ ¥ »¥ 
yervavotaToy Kal mpadraToy Kal apioTov dvdpa 
“~ “~ > Ld ‘ “ ‘\ ~ 

dvra Tov Temote Sevpo adixoperwr, kat 8y Kal viv 
> so 9 > > ON d , , \ 
ed o10’ OTL ovK Euol yaderaivets, yryywoKes yap 

“ > 7 9 Q 9 , A S A A a 
TOUS airious, ad\Aa €EKElvoLs. ae ota Ca yap a 
AABov ayyeNkay, Xaipe TE Kal TELPW WS PaoTa 
¢épew Ta dvayKaia.” Kal dpa daxpvoas pera D 
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“\ > 7+ 73 Q 439 » (73 “ \ e¢ - “~ 
mTpos avTov: “Kat ov, Epy, “Katpe, Kat NMELS TAUTA 
TOLWTomev.” Kal Gua mpos Huas: “ws aaTELos,” 
YY cw £ ¥ A N , A 4 
edn, “6 avOpwros* Kai Tapa TayTa po. TOY xpd- 

Ld \ id > #4 \ > A 
vov mpoone Kat duedéyero eviore kal Fv avdpav 
A@aTos, Kat vUY ws yevvaiws pe arodaKpvE. GAN’ 
id ld S 4 4 3 “~ , 9 ld 
aye 84, & Kpitwv, redopela aira, kai éveyxatw 

“ a b J id > A 4 4 
Tis TO Happaxov, et TérpuTTar: eb SE py, TpupaTw 
6 avOpwros.” Kat 6 Kpitrwy: “add olpau,” edn, 
oy 9 , ¥ 9 z > A ~ » 
eywye, @ YHKpares, ETL HALov Elvar ETL TOLS OPETW 

\ » , . 9 >. . » 

Kal oUrw deOuKevat. Kal aya ey@ olda Kat aXous 

f 3 4 4 3 A a) 9 ~ : 
mavu owe mvovras, emevdav tapayyedOy avrois, 

, , ‘ , 5 , Q 
Seumvyoavras Te Kat miovras eD pada, Kal Evyye- 
vopevous yy’ €éviovs av av tuywow émOupodrtes. 
3 \ b > 4 ¥ ‘N > “A 99 ‘ € 
aha pndev emeiyou: ett yap éyywpel.” Kat 6 

, “9. ” »¥ co SD 4 2 A la 
LwKparyns: “eikdTws ye, Edy, “@ Kpirwv, exetvoi 

A A rv) 

TE TAVTA TOLOVTLY OVS OV EyeELS, OLOVTAaL yap KEp- 
Saivew TavTA TOLOaYTES, KAL Eywye TAUTA ELKOTWS 
> ? 3 \ N > lA > 4 
ov ToLyow: ovdey yip olwar Kepdaiver dXiyov 117 
M4 “ ¥ a U4 > a > 
voTEpov muwy ado ye 7 yedwra oddAnoew trap 
> ~ 4 “A A “ , t) 
EUaUT@, yAtyouevos Tov Chyv Kai Peddpevos ovde- 
N ¥ > +f > > »¥ 99 6¢ en “ ‘ 
pos ert evdvtos. adr th,” edn, “mOov Kai pr 
¥ ,99 
addws role. 

LXVI. Kai 6 Kpirov dkovoas &vevoe To TaLdL 

7 € “A ‘ € “A > “ ‘ \ 
m\ynotov éotatt. Kat 6 mats e€e\Oav Kat ovyvov 
xpovoy diatpipas Kev aywy Tov péddovTa Siddvar 
\ 4 9 , 4 , QA 
TO PAPpLakoy, Ev KVALKL PEpovTa TeTpipevov: av 
dé 6 Swxparys Tov avOpwrov: “elev,” ey, “ad BEA- 
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66 yOe ¥ > » 6¢ 8 , , 9 ¥ 
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N 9 > oN , 99 “\ 9 ¥ 
cOat: Kat ovrws airé Towjoe. Kal aya wpete 
Q o “~ v4 VA QM A 4 
10 THY KUALKA TM Swxparer> Kai bs AaBov Kai pada 
5 > , sQA 4 QA , 
ihews, @ Eyéxpares, ovdeyv tpécas ovde StadpGeipas 
OUTE TOU KPWpLaTOS OUTE TOV TpOTMTrOV, GAN’, WOTTEP 
elder, Tavpyndov varoBdepas mpos Tov avOpwrov : 
“cc?” nN , 7 » ry} ‘ vO A , b' Q 
Tt Aéyers, Edy, “Ep TOVDE TOV TA@pLATOS TpPOS TO 
D aA» ¥ A ¥ 99 6g A 9 ¥ 
Is aTOoTELTAL TUL; ELeoTW HOV; “TocodToY, edn, 
6 > a 4 9 + ld > 
@ XeKpates, TpiBopev Ooov oidueOa pérpiov elvar 
mew.” “pavOdve,’ 48 ds: “add’ evyeaOai yé tov 
a) a) ¥ , ‘ ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
tous Deots eLeoti TE Kal ypy Thy peroiKnow THY C 
» BévSe éxeco 9 A , a Qs Sou  ¥ 4 
&vOévde Exeioe evtvyy yevéesOar: & dn Kal éyw ev- 
20 Xopal Te Kal yévowTo TaUTy. Kal ay elma@v TavTA 
3 4 N 4 3 ~ ‘ t) la 3&4 
ETLTXOMEVOS Kal pada EevYEp@s Kai evKddws é€e- 
TLV. KOL HU@Y OF TOANOL Téws pev EmLELKaS OLoL 
+ (4 “ s) 4 e de id 
Te Yoav Karéyew TO py Saxpvew, ws dé eldopev 
4 4 , A 4 9 4 > > 9» “~ / 
mivovTa TE KAL TETWKOTA, OUKETL, GAN Euov ye Bia 
25 KQL QUTOU aoTaKTi éywpe Ta SaKpVA, WOTE EyKa- 
Aupdpevos dwéxhasov EuavTov: ov yap o1 éxewov 
> “N ‘ 3 “A v4 9 > 5 Q € 4 
ye, adda THY ewauvTov TUYNY, Olov avdpos ETaipov D 
€oTepnuevos einv. 6 dé Kpitwy €ri mporepos emo, 
> \ 9 ar a. , . QO? > , 
érei0y) ovX olds T Hv Karéxev Ta SaKxpva, éLave- 
> ) de \ 3 a» , 
30 orn. Amro\Addwpos O€ Kat év T@ EuTTpOTIE pore 
a9QA > UA 4 ‘ “ A 4 > 
ovdey emaveto Saxptwr, kal 57 Kal Tore avaBpvr- 
Xnoduevos Kiaiwy Kal ayavaxrav ovdéva ovTwa 
> 4 ~ ld 4 > “~ 4 
ov Karéxiace Tov TapéyvTwY TrYV ye AUTOV LwKpa- 
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tous. éxewos dé: “ola,” edn, “ wovretre, © Oavpa-117 
guol. éya pevTor OVX HKLTTA TOUVTOU EVEKA TAS 
yuvaikas airéemeuwa, iva py ToLavTa mnppedoter ° 
kal yap aKyKoa ore év evdynpia yp Tedevray. 
GN’ Hovxiay Te ayeTE Kal KapTepetre.” Kal Nets 
aKovoartes HoxvvOnpev Te Kat éwéoxopev Tov Sa- 
4 e \ a, > 4 e 4 
kpvew. 6 S€ meptehOdy, éredr ot Bapiver Oar 
¥ A 4 4 9 9 N > & 
epn Ta oKeAy, KaTEKAIOn UTTLOS: OUTW yap EKeE- 
Levey 6 avOpwros: Kat apa ehamrdpevos avrov 
& e “\ N U4 ‘N 4 > 
ovTos 6 Sov; Td dappaxoy, Siakirav ypdvoy ére- 
4 “\ 4 A bS , » , 
OKOTEL TOUS TODAS Kal TA OKEAN, KaTELTA OPddpa 
, 9 AN , ¥ 9 9 , e 9 
micas avrov Tov 1d0a pero ei aicAdoro: 6 8 
F) ¥ N \ a s ‘ , \ 
ov edy* Kal peTa ToOvTO avOis Tas KYTpas' Kalu8 
éravioyv ovTas Hp émedeikvuTo OTe wuyolTd Te 
“ 4 
kal wWyyviTo. Kal avros HrTeTo Kal elev OTL, 
> Sa “ ~ Ot 4 >. ~ 4 b , 
érevoay Tpos TH Kapdia yévnTat aiT@, TéTE olyy- 
gerat. On ovr oxeddy TL avTOD Hv TA TeEpi Td 
S , ‘ ‘ > , 9 , 
nTpov  Wuxomeva, Kal exkahuapevos — evexeKa- 
zp A 
utto yap —elmev & 57 Tedevratoy épbéyEaro: 
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“dd\\a tadra, edn, “eorat, 6 Kpirwv: “ddd’ dpa, 
» » , ”? a 9 , 2 A aO\ 
et TL GANO A€yets. TavtTa Epouevov advtov ovder 

¥ > 4 > > dy 7 s ‘ > 

ért amexpivaro, add’ ddiyov yxpovoy Siadimar exe 

vnOn re Kai 6 avOpwros eLexddupev adrdv, kat bs 
, ¥ ¥ ; LOG de € K 4 4 

Ta Oupata eaTnoe’ toav 0€ O Kpirwy ovvédaBe 
‘ , ‘ ‘ > 4 

TO oTOpa Kat Tovs 6POahpos. 
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éraipov nul eéyévero, avdpds, ws nets pater 18 
ay, Tav TOTE @v évE_paOnuey dpicrov Kat addws 
dpovipwratov Kat dixatorarouv. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


H. — Hadley’s Greek Grammar, revised by Allen. 

G.— Goodwin's Greek Grammar. 

GMT. — Goodwin’s Greek Moods and Tenses. 

M. AND S.— Meier und Schémann, Ler Altische Process 
(neu bearbeitet von H. Lipsius, Berlin, 1883 ff.). 

Int. — Introduction. 

App. — Appendix. 


NOTES ON THE APOLOGY 


St. I. p. 17. These initials and numbers found in the margin of modern 
editions of Plato refer to the corresponding volume and page of the edition 
of Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne, the distinguished French scholar and 
printer), which appeared in 1578 and has been adopted as the standard for 
reference. Each page is divided into five parts by the letters (a) b cde 
down the margin. (Appendix IL, 1, a.) 

Title, ATMOAOTIA ZQKPATOTZ. For details as to the prosecutors, the 
charge, the court, and the trial, see Introduction, 26-29. As to how exact 
a report this is of what Socrates actually said, see Introduction, 32. [m@- 
xés]: Thrasyllus (70 a.D.), who arranged the Dialogues of Plato into tetralo- 
gies (Int. 3), also made a philosophical distribution of them into classes, 
according to their subject or method and spirit. (See Diogenes Laertius, III. 
56; Grote’s Plato, chap. IV.) The Apology he put under the head 4@ckol, 
or ethical, 


The other Dialogues of Plato have a list of the dialogi personae, TA TOT 
AIAAOPOT IIPOZOIA, prefixed. The Apology, being a monologue, has 
none, but it is constructed on the same dramatic plan as the other Dialogues, 
the two sets of accusers taking the place of two interlocutors or antagonists, 
whom the protagonist Socrates overthrows. The whole introduction of the 
speech forms the dramatic prologue (Int. 31). 


I.-II. INTRODUCTION (PROLOGUE) 


I. (To conciliate his audience.) Ay accusers have spoken mostly falsehoods, 
butin an elaborate manner. I will speak only the truth. Permit me to do 
it in my ordinary, simple, conversational way. 


1. 8 rt... wewdvOare, how you | prominently than the objects of rerdy- 
have been affected. — tv: cognate acc. | Oare. For the form 8 ri, see App. III. 
of neuter adjective. H. 716, b; G.|—o& dv8pes "A@nvator : In this form 
1054. — The contrast suggested by 8 7: | it is that Socrates addresses the dicasts, 
uév is not strictly carried out. Socra- | and never by their official title, o &» 
tes goes on, in éya 3° ody, to set over | Spes dixacral, until in XX XI. 8, where 
against each other the subjects more | he is speaking only to those who voted 
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in his favor. Meletus, the only time 
he addresses them (XIV. 23), calls 
them &vépes dixacral. Socrates, from 
the outset believing that the majority 
of the court was prejudiced against 
him, regards them as not fair judges 
and purposely abstains from giving 
them the title he does not think they 
deserve. 2. urd... katrnydpov: 
although wemdévdare is active in form, 
it is passive in signification, and so is 
followed by dé with the genitive. H. 
820; G. 1241.—8° obv, af any rate. 
What is certain is set over against that 
which is uncertain. 8. kal abrés, ever 
myself, of whom it was least to have 
been expected. —oAlyov = dAlyou dei, 
has the force af an adverb. H. 743; 
G. 1116, b.—épavrod éwedadpuny, 
forgot who I was. 4. yé intensifies 
a4\76és, and so contrasts it with riBavds. 
In translation, here as often, this force 
of yé may be indicated by emphasizing 
the preceding word. — os éog etretv: 
the denial is possibly too sweeping, 
and is qualified in this way. For the 
infinitive, see H. 956; G.1534. 5. av- 
rév (subjective gen. after évy) =‘they 
said,’ and is explained by ray... 
évetoavro. A similar construction is 
avrdy in 1. 11. 6. dv: relative at- 
tracted into the case of its antecedent, 
for & which would be cognate acc.— 
totro is resumnptive of &. 7. xpf is 
strictly a noun. Plato may have intended 
that the subj. 7 or the opt. ef7 should 
be supplied with it. H.932, 2; G. 1487. 
(App. III.) 8. as marks the reason as 
offered by his accusers, not by himself. 
H.978; G.1574. 11. rotro: resump- 
tive of rd... wh aloxuvOFvar. 12. et 
ph dpa, Lat. #ist forte, ironical. His 
opponents, of course, would make no 
such statement. 18. ef pév ydp, for 
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truly tf. wév is here evidently a weak 
form for 44», and no correlative clause 
with dé is to be supplied. Note that 
the condition and conclusion in this sen- 
tence are of different forms. H.go1,b; 
G. 1421, I. 14. o¥8 Kara rotrovs, 
not after their fashion, as explained in 
117. 16. bpets 8 €pod: we should 
have expected éuoi dé, as the speakers 
really are contrasted. 17. xexaAAvern- 
pévous..”. pfpacl re kal ovdpacy, 
arguments expressed in beautiful words 
and phrases. This refers to the choice 
and arrangement of words, while «e- 
Koopynpevous (1. 19) means adorned 
with tropes or rhetorical figures. Their 
discourse was as elaborate as it was un- 
true. 21. yap Sixata: ydp introduces 
the reason why he is not anxious about 
the precise words he may use or the 
form his speech may take. He knows 
that he has right on his side. 22. wpoo- 
Soxnodrw: for the imperat., see H. 
874, b; G.1347. 28. ryde rq HArulg, 
for a man of my age. The abstract 
for the concrete. — petpaxlw, accord- 
ing to our idiom, instead of being in 
the dative, would be in the nominative, 
the subject of av rAdrro to be sup- 
plied from the participle. — rAdtrovre 
(fabricating) agrees in case with 
rig, but in gender with the person 
suggested. The reference here (as far 
as elovévac) is not to elaboration, but 
to falsification, to which idea dlxara in 
l. 21 brings back his thoughts. “A 
peecpdxiov, to hide a fault, uses false- 
hood and not rhetoric” (Riddell). 
24. kal pévro, and yet, though he is 
neither elaborate nor false, for another 
reason he has to beg that allowance 
be made for him. — kal wdvv, very 
earnestly, 21. év Gyopq... nal GA- 
oft: the Apology is in the conver- 





CHAPTERS I. 1-II. 


sational key throughout, and often so 
in form, as was Socrates’ ordinary 
discourse (Int. 21). 28. tva, where. 
In this sense {va is rare in good Attic 
prose. 82. éBSophxovra: see App. 
III. and Int. 5, note 1.— 88. A€fews: 
the gen. depends on gévws. H. 756; 
G.1147.— &v: this particle is repeated, 
as often when the sentence is long. 
H. 864; G. 1312. 85. deavq, dialect. 
Athens compelled her subject states to 
bring many of their causes for trial to 
her courts, so that strange dialects 
were not infrequently heard by Athe- 
nian jurors (M. and S. p. 753, and note 
19). 86. xal Sh wal: after wowep we 
should have looked for ovrw xal. By 
cal 5% xal especial attention is called 
to a particular case under a general 
statement. 88. xelpwv, BeAtiov: there 
are advantages and disadvantages in 
Socrates’ conversational style of speak- 
ing when compared with that of his 
accusers, but style is here a quite sub- 
ordinate matter. —Gv ety, may prove 
fo be. For this use of the potential 
opt., see H. 872; G. 1331.— atrd S¢ 
ToOro, but this alone. The intensive 
aurd with dé emphasizes rofro in con- 
trast with rdv pév rpdrov (1. 37). 
40. airy (for roto), referring to the 
sentence aurd.. . mu, is attracted into 
the gender of dper7. 

II. (Plan of defense.) <A/y accus- 
ers are of two kinds, those of long 
standing who are the more formidable, 
and my present accusers. Let me 
first defend myself against the first. 

1. For &(xavos used personally with 
the infin., see H. 944, a; G. 4527.— 
Grodoyfoac8at: notice the force of 
the middle voice. The active means: 
‘to defend some one else.’ 2. apés 
is used to express action toward an 
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object, with or without a hostile 
sense. Compare mpds dyads, |. 5. 
5. wal adda: «al is intensive. The 
Clouds of Aristophanes had appeared 
in 423 B.C., twenty-four years before 
(Int. 22). 6. wodAd 45n éry makes 
prominent the continuance of that 
which began (wdAac) long ago.— «al: 
in accordance with the Greek idiom, 
but superfluous in English. See XVI. 
9, &AXous kal dyabods Avdpas = ‘other 
good men.’ 7. rovs Gpol “Avurov, 
Anytus and his party. H. 791, 3; G. 
1202, 3. Anytus is mentioned because 
he was the most influential of the 
accusers (Int. 26). 9. tpaw rods 
mwoAdovs, most of you. For ol roddol 
in this sense, see H. 665; G. 967. 
Notice position of the personal pro- 
noun. H.673,b; G.977,1. 10. wa- 
porapPdvovrtes, fakingin charge. The 
word often means to take in order to 
educate, as pupils. 11. épod odSav 
GAnGés: for various readings of the 
text, see App. III.—tls Loxpdrys, 
a certain Socrates. ris by its indefi- 
niteness is depreciatory and contemp- 
tuous. 12. codpds dviip: this expres- 
sion might refer to either natural 
philosopher or sophist, and so the 
prejudice popularly felt toward both 
those classes is unjustly directed toward 
Socrates (Int. 26).— The items of the 
charge which follows are derived from 
the Clouds, peréwpa dpovtiorts from 
Yux ay copoy ... ppovriarhpioy, |. 94, 
and ta bd yijs &travra dvalynrnkds 
from (nrofory ovrot 7a Kata yijs, |. 188. 
These two imply that Socrates was a 
natural philosopher (Int. 13).— rdv 
tre Adyov xpelrrw woidv (1. 13) is 
suggested by the Clouds, 112 ff, and 
later in that comedy Alxacos Adyos and 
“Aduxos Aéyos are introduced. This 
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last item implies that Socrates was a 
sophist (Int. 14 and 15).— peréwpa 
dpovrioris: the acc. depends on the 
verbal idea which is contained in the 
noun. H. 713; G.1050. On dpovrioris, 
see App. III. 15. of Sevol: the article 
with the predicate makes it equivalent 
to a relative clause, who are formida- 
ble. 17. 0056 ‘do noz believe in the 
gods etther.’ Atheism was charged 
against Socrates and his followers, in 
the Clouds. 20. tvq Gv... émored- 
ware, 72 which you would have been 
most likely to believe them. This is 
not the hypothetical, but the potential, 
indicative. GMT. 244. This must be 
carefully distinguished from the use 
of dy with imp. or aor. to denote 
customary action. H. 835; G. 1296. 
Notice that in this expression Socrates 
avoids saying that any of his audience 
actually had believed his accusers. 
See note on III. 4. 21. épfpyy (dixnv) 
Karnyopotures, prosecuting a suit that 
went altogether by default. Asuit was 
said to be ép7#un when the defendant 
did not appear. Socrates of course 
could not be present to defend himself, 
when all throughout Athens and dur- 
ing so many years these things were 
being said about him. 22. 6 8& wdv- 
tov ddoyoratov: supply roid édorcy. 
H. 611; G. 891, 1. 24. wan el, ex- 
ceptincase. wNhyv represents the apod- 
osis. GMT. 477. — xopobiotrroids : 
here Aristophanes chiefly is alluded 
to, although other comic poets, as 
Eupolis and Ameipsias, had ridiculed 
Socrates. 25. With the comic poets 
who are known, $eou §€ contrasts the 
unknown assailants, who again in what 
follows are divided into the malicious 
and the innocent. 
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ol wév after doo 54. (ol pev). .. 
xXpwuevor and of d¢... wel@ovres to- 
gether make up 8c0 5é. 27. daro- 
pérara, most dificult to deal with. 
When Socrates was slandered he was 
not present to defend himself, and 
now when he is to defend himself he 
cannot get his accusers before him. 
30. oxiapaxety is figurative in mean- 
ing but is so defined by amoAoyoupevov 
that it is readily codrdinated by ré xal 
with é\éyxew. 87. elev, well then. 
This interjection is used when. the 
speaker implies that what has been 
said, being quite evident, is of course 
accepted by his hearers, and he will 
pass on to something else. 89. 81a- 
BoAf here means Prejudice excited 
by false accusations. 40. éo ere, 
you acquired. The aor. is inceptive. 
41. & rv Gpevov: the fact that it is 
his own life which is at stake does 
not prevent Socrates from being en- 
tirely judicial. It may not be best for 
the city or for himself that he should 
be acquitted. This expression gives 
us the key to Socrates’ whole attitude 
in this defense. He is “ready to 
be offered,” if needs be (Int. 33). 
42. wdéov ri pe wrorftoa, that J should 
accomplish something. whéov = ‘more 
than if I did not.’ 45. ro Veo, God, 
not ‘the god’ (Int. 10). Along with 
perfect fearlessness of man or death 
Socrates joins entire trust in God. 


The dramatic prologue ends here, — 
the actors (Socrates and his two sets 
of accusers), the scene and the at- 
tendant circumstances (the court room 
and the trial), and the subject of con- 
tention (Is Socrates guilty of the 


26. of 8 «al, | charge?), all having been introduced. 


others also, just as if there had been! The eight chapters which follow cor- 
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respond to the first episode or second 
act. 


IJI._X. DEFENSE AGAINST HIS OLD- 
TIME ACCUSERS 


III. My old-time accusers charge 
me with being a physicist and teach- 
ing men such things. I am not a 
physicist, —I do not know about and 
never talked about such things. 

4. ot SiaBdAAovres: the exciters 
of this prejudice Socrates represents 
as being certain individuals who, with 
time and perseverance, had done their 
work, He thus adroitly avoids both 
imputing this charge to the judges, 
which would have further offended. 
them, and designating the whole peo- 
ple as guilty of misrepresenting him. 
These prejudices and accusations are 
made more tangible by throwing them 
into the form of a technical indict- 
ment, supposed to be preferred by 
certain men and read before the court. 
5. aowep qualifies not only carn yépwr 
but also dvyrwyoolay and dvayvdva: 
‘to read, as it were, their indictment, 
so to speak, just as though they were 
plaintiffs.’ Really there is no techni- 
cal indictment, nor any formal reading 
by the official court reader (Int. 28), 
just asthe accusers are only imagined 
as present in court. — dvrwopoclay is 
here the sworn charge or indictment 
of the prosecuting party. 6. In this 
fictitious indictment Socrates gathers 
together and formulates the prejudices 
of many years. It practically repeats 
Il. 11-14. wep in weprepydfteras indi- 
cates excessive zea]. He takes more 
pains than enough = 7s a dbusybody. 
9. trovadry tls, somewhat such. It is 
not possible to give the exact words of 
such imaginary accusers. 10. éwpdre: 
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the imperfect signifies as often as they 
had seen the Clouds acted. In that 
comedy Aristophanes had given ex- 
pression to these widespread accu- 
sations. 11. Lexpdérn rivd: the in- 
definite indicates that the character 
in the comedy bore no resemblance 
to the real Socrates. — wepudepdpevov : 
in the Clouds Socrates was represented 
as a foolish speculator in celestial phe- 
nomena, suspended aloft in a basket, 
saying in l. 225, depoBar® xal wep- 
g@pova tov nov. 18. Note the un- 
usual separation of wépt from the case 
it governs. This is the only preposi- 
tion which, in prose, stands after its 
case and suffers anastrophe. H. 110; 
G. 116, 1. 14. obk ws drupdfov: 
according to Xenophon (A/em.I. 1, 11) 
Socrates did disparage the study of 
physics. Plato represents him as dis- 
paraging no truth, but as doubting 
whether it had been attained in the 
domain of physics. 16. ph... Sl{xas 
dbyouns, may I never be prosecuted 
by Meletus on such charges. See App. 
Ill. dixnv pevyey is equivalent to the 
pass. didxerPar, and so is followed by 
urd with gen. of the agent. See note 
on I.2. 17. G@AAad ydp, but really. 
There is an ellipsis here. The full 
expression would be, ‘é¢I need say 
no more, for.’ 18. abrots, yourselves, 
is in apposition with bud rods wo ous, 
and is in the acc. instead of the gen. 
because rods woddous is the more ein- 
phatic. For another reading of the text 
here, see App. III. 21. of rovodror is 
the subject, as is indicated bythe article, 
those of you who are suck. woNdol is 
made emphatic by the position which 
it occupies. 

IV. Lam not a teacher of men for 
money. To bea teacher is avery fine 
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thing, for various reasons, but I do 
not profess to have this skill. 

1. GANG ydp resumes the d4AAd ydp 
of 1. 17 in the preceding chapter. — 
éor(v has for its predicate dAn0és in 
1.4. By being kept in suspense till 
the close of the sentence, dA7@és is 
emphasized. —o05é, nor yet. It dif- 
fers from ofre, which we might have 
expected, in that an adversative idea 
is introduced. ov8é, 1. 3, repeats the 
ov6é of |. 1, and the resumptive clause 
may be rendered: shat ts not true 
either. One of the main points in 
which Socrates differed from the so- 
phists was just this, that he did not 
take money for teaching his pupils 
(Int. 14 and 22). 4. éwel, ‘(and yet 
I should be glad to), since,’ or omit- 
ting the clause to be supplied, e/- 
though. — «al rotré ... kaddv vat, 
this too (as well as the study of physics, 
III. 14) seemes to me to be a fine thing. 
5. & ... ety: the optative indicates 
considerable doubt whether any one 
really can. 6. Dopylas re 6 Acovti- 
vos: for Gorgias and the sophists in 
general, see Int. 14. Protagoras was 
no longer living (d. 411). 7. ydp in- 
troduces the first reason for xaXéy, |. 4. 
8. olds r éoriv would naturally be fol- 
lowed by wel@ecv (governing Tous véous), 
which appears, in anacoluthon, as 
welOovo.. By this change of construc- 
tion the indicative makes more promi- 
nent that which is remarkable. The 
subject of welOover is Exagros used as a 
collective. H. 609, a; G. goo. If 
olés r° éorly is omitted, the irregularity 
disappears. See App. III. 9. rév 
davrdv woditav: the genitive depends 
upon the @ which follows. 12. mpés 
in wpooedévas has the force of besides. 
To gain gratitude, as well as money, 


caps the climax. — éwel kal: since 
there is another sophist a/so, as well 
as the ones just mentioned. In the 
following reported conversation with 
Callias, a second reason is introduced 
why it is a fine thing (xa\dé», 1. 4) to 
teach young men. It is: if it is good 
to train young cults and steers, much 
more must it be to fit young men for 
life and work. 16. KaAAlq: Callias 
was a very wealthy Athenian who was 
exceedingly hospitable to sophists, as 
is represented humorously in the first 
chapters of the Profagoras. 20. os 
epedAev, whose duty it would be. For 
the omission of dy in this conclusion, 
see H. 897,b; G. 1402, 3. For the fut. 
infin. in woujoev, see H. 855, a; G. 
1277. 21. &perfy: cognate acc. after 
the adjectives. H. 717; G. 1053. 
25. ris dvOpwmrlvys re kal rodiTiKfis: 
the appropriate excellence of young 
men is to be good men and good ctt- 
zens. 26. r&v videv: objective gen. 
after xrfjow. 28. 4 8 &s: for the 
use of the relative form as a demon- 
strative, see H. 655, a; G. 1023, 2. 
29. Evnvos: a sophist and teacher 
of secondary rank, judging from his 
fee. Protagoras charged 100 minae. 
81. éxou... St8doKner: in the indirect 
discourse, after a past tense either we 
may have the optative or the mode of 
the direct discourse may be retained. 
See note on I.7. Here, as very often in 
Herodotus and sometimes in Xenophon, 
we have both usages in the same sen- 
tence. (App. III.) The apodosis is 
implied in éuaxdpioa = told him he 
was happy. GMT. 696. 82. éppe- 
Ags (from éupedrs, ‘in harmony’), 
reasonably, combining the two ideas 
of appropriately and cheaply. This is 
spoken ironically. 84. @AN’ (od xad- 
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Avvouae Kal GBpivopar) od yap éni- 
orapat, but really J do not understand 
them. Compare III. 17. 

V. The prejudice against me ts the 
result of the Delphic oracle’s reply to 
Chaerephon, that no one was wiser 
than J. 

2. +d odv rl tore wmpGypa; what 
have you been doing? 4. wepirrdore- 
pov mwpayparevopévov: the participle 
is not conditional, or the negative 
would not have been oddév. H. 1025; 
G. 1612. It denotes cause, s¢tnce you 
were not busying yourself more than 
others. It has been charged that Soc- 
rates was a busybody (III. 6, weprepyd- 
terac), but he has denied it. 5. éare- 
va, iz that case. 6. &ddoiov: if he 
was not a busybody, he must have been 
in some way eccentric. 7%. avrooye- 
SidLwpev, act unadvisedly,; properly 
said of those who say or do anything 
suddenly, on the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and here refers to hasty decision 
on the part of the judges. 10. dvopa 
refers to codds. See II. 12. 14. co- 
dlav tia, a sort of wisdom. The 
indefinite is depreciatory. H.702; G. 
1016. The wisdom which he possesses 
- 1s very humble compared with that 
claimed by the physicists and sophists, 
—itoxyna, (have acquired and so) 
have.— wolav...ravrynv: H. 1012, a; 
G. 1602. Fully expressed, this would 
be rola sopla éorly auryn Se fv rotro 
... oxnxa, 15. Hep... codla, 
‘* My wisdom is precisely (-ep) that 
only wisdom, as I believe (fows), 
which is possible to man” (Riddell). 
_ 16. xwdvvedw: since the running a 
risk implies a chance of success, this 
verb is used to express what may prob- 
ably or possibly happen to be; / may 
be. —ratrnv: cog. acc. after codds. 
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19. Aéyw is in the subjunctive mode. 
H. 866, 3; G. 1358. 20. rq épq: in 
place of an objective gen. 21. py 
SopuvBhonre: the aor. (instead of pres. 
as in I. 29 and V. 33, etc.) denotes 
that he fears that, at the moment when 
he shall make the remarkable state- 
ment he is leading up to, they will 
raise a disturbance. 22. Tl... péya 
Adyewv, something great, in the sense 
of big or boast{ul. 28. épév, as mine 
own. This is in the predicate, as 
is déidypewy in 1. 24. —4AA’ ... dvolera, 
but I will refer to a speaker who is, 
you will admit (bpiv), responsible. 
For the ethical dative, see H. 770; 
G.1171. 24. ris yap éufs: Soc- 
rates modestly refrains from adding 
sodplas, which is contained in the fol- 
lowing depreciatory conditional clause. 
26. rov Oedv rov év Acdrdois: for the 
relation which the oracle bore to the 
development of Socrates’ missionary 
career, see Int. 22. He must have 
been already a well-known personage, 
or Chaerephon would hardly have con- 
sulted the oracle about him. 28. tpéav 
To TAGE ératpos: ératpos ina political 
sense, an adherent or partisan. See 
App. III. Chaerephon was a partisan 
of the rA7@os in the sense of d5Huos or 
Snuoxparla. This fact is mentioned 
to dispose the court to listen more in- 
dulgently to the story which is to follow. 
The recollection of the rapacity and 
cruelty of the Thirty Tyrants (June, 404- 
Feb., 403) was still vivid. 29. ovyfv 
refers to the expulsion from Athens of 
all opposed to the oligarchical govern- 
ment, and xar7\ée to the return of the 
democracy under Thrasybulus at the 
end of the eight months’ reign of 
the Thirty. 80. olos qv KXatpehav: 
Chaerephon’s energetic and enthusi- 
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astic disposition is caricatured by) T@ xpynope, the oracle, the response. 


Aristuphanes, Clouds, 1. 104. 
Charmides he is termed pamxés. 


by the act here described. 31. «at 
54 wore Kal, once in particular. 
Chaerephon has been called ogodpds. 
kal 6% xal introduces a special in- 
stance of this quality. 82. Sep Aéyo, 
asIsay. 8Swep refers to ph OopuBjonre, 
1. 21. 88. 84, really, again calls at- 
tention to the extraordinary nature of 
the question. 84. dvetXev ody 4 Iv- 
O(a: the words of the Pythian priestess, 
according to Diogenes Laertius(II. 37), 
were dvip@y drdvrwy Zwxpdrns copu- 
ratos. The scholiast on Aristoph. 
Clouds, 1. 144, gives them, codds Zo- 
goxrys, copwrepos 8 Evpirldns, dvipdy 
b¢ rdvrwy Lwxpdrys copwraros. 35. 6 
&SeAdds: Chaerecrates. Socrates calls 
on this brother as a witness who would 
know the facts at first hand. 

VI. J found this true in regard to 
men in public life. 

4. rl wore alvlrrerat, what, pray, 
does he intimate in his dark saying? 
Note the vividness which roré gives 
to these questions. Socrates modestly 
feels that the plain meaning of the 
oracle is apparently false, but it must 
have some meaning, — what is it? 
5. codds Sv: by a different construc- 
tion in VIIT. 2, the participle is put in 
the dative. GMT.908. 7. WevSeral ye: 
the force of yé may be given by em- 
phasizing the preceding word. What- 
ever explanation may be suggested, he 
does not ie. That is ruled out by the 
very nature of the god, o¥ yap Oéus 
air. 9. pdyts wavu, affer long cogi- 
tation. —tovattyy tid: predicate, 
somewhat as follows. 123. rd pavretov, 


ee a 
= 


In the | — Ste introduces direct discourse and 
His is equivalent to quotation marks. 
devotion to Socrates is indicated by 928, b; G. 1477. 

the words éués re éraipos (1. 27) and 14. SvacKkomédv... 


H. 
So also in Il. 23. 
kal Sadeyopevos 
are inthe nom. instead of the dat., as is 
not infrequent with @do0fé po, in ana- 
coluthon. é:d4 in d:acxordy signifies 
carefully considering. d:adeydpevos re- 
sumes the thought after the parenthetic 
clause, and indicates that conversation 
was the test he applied. (App. III.) 
15. rov mwodtrixdy, of the men in 
public life. ‘Statesmen’ is too good 
a word here, as ‘politicians’ is too 
bad a one. — awpds dv . . . Ti érabov, 
with reference to whom I had an ex- 
perience somewhat like this. 17. Boké 
pou (inceptive aor.), / came to the con- 
clusion. 22. wpds épavrdv.. . édo- 
yidpnv: like our J thought to myself. 
25. xaddov xaya0sy: these words are 
almost always joined together, as if 
they expressed one idea. The masc. 
of this phrase denotes the perfect man, 
who is as he should be. Which we 
ought gives nearly the sense. On Soc- 
rates’ profession of ignorance, see Int. 
17. 26. womep ovv, as really, you see. 
27. opiKp@ tive adTw ToUTe, by just 
this little point (‘something,’ rivl). 
Dat. of degree of difference. 

VII. Also tn the case of the poets I 
found the oracle true. 

1. édeffis, fo one after another. From 
this time we may date Socrates’ more 
continuous devotion to teaching his 
fellow-men, in doing which he incurred 
the hostility of so many (Int. 26). 2. 8r 
is declarative after aic@avduevos, and - 
subordinate to this are Avmovpevos 
and dediws, circumstantial participles 
of manner, perceiving with grief and 
apprehension. 8. @éxe would natu- 
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rally be a participle (jyovpevos), con- 
trasted by 5é€ with alo@avduevos pév. 
The finite verb makes more prominent 
Socrates’ determination. — 1d rod G09, 
the service of the god. 4. iréov (elvac) 
depends on éddxex, It resumes ga of 
]. 1, the verbal giving the idea of 
necessity which dvayxaioy in the in- 
termediate clause has brought in. — 
oxototvrt agrees with éuol, the dative 
of the agent, not expressed. — ov xpy- 
opoév is, proleptically, outside of the 
relative clause to which it belongs. 
6. vi Tov Kova, as also in Gorgias, 482 B, 
bea Tov KUva Tov Alyurtilwy Bedv, where 
the dog-headed Anubis is referred to. 
9. évSeets is the predicate after elva:, 
and is modified by rod wielorov, which 
in turn is qualified by éAXlyou dety. H. 
956; G. 1534. 10. {nrotvn xara rév 
Oedv: his quest was 2” accordance with 
the god’s command, because only by mak- 
ing it could he learn the real import of 
the response. 11. émveuéorepor, more 
likely men. 18. wévovg... rovotvros: 
the allusion is to the toils of Hercules. 
The participle agrees with the gen. im- 
plied in the possessive éujy. H. 691; 
G. 1001. (App. III.) — kal avérey- 
ktos, might actually (kal intensive) 
prove irrefutable. The result was 
exactly opposite to his expectation 
and intent. (App. III.) 15. wownrds, 
lit. ‘makers.’ The verbal idea (followed 
here by the objective gen.) is stronger 
in the Greek than in the correspond- 
ing English, poets. 20. Sinporev av: 
the imperfect with dv denotes the 
repetition of the action. H. 835; 
G. 1296; GMT. 162. So also ay... 
Freyou, 1.24. 21. dpa re kal: Socrates 
combined a quest for knowledge with 
his search as to the truth of the oracle 
(Int. 8). °28. abrév, thas they them- 
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selves. The genitive is after BéXrcov. 
25. év oAlyw (xpbvy). 26. rorotev: 
in the optative because the verb 
on which it depends is in the opta- 
tive. H.919,a; G. 1439. 27. dtoa 
til, sort of naturally. So in the /on, 
533 E, Socrates says that the excellent 
poets compose ovx é« réxvns adn’ év- 
Oeot (inspired) bvres kal xarexdbpevoe 
(possessed). 28. wodAd Kal Kadd: 
the «al is superfluous in our idiom. 
32. codwrdrev : the predicate is in the 
genitive because the object of the prin- 
cipal verb is in the genitive. H. 941; 
G. 928, 2. 88. dvOpdrev is gen. of 
the whole. — & is acc. of specification. 
$4. re abre ...pwep, in the very (-rep) 
same point in which. (App. III.) 

VIII. Jn the case of the artisans 
likewise the oracle proved to be true. 

1. reXevtdv: for a list of participles 
used adverbially, see H. 968,a; G. 
1564; GMT. 834. 4. robrov: for the 
gen. of separation with Pevdouar, see 
H. 748; G.urr7. 7. Sep kal... 
kal of: in English, one xal has to be 
omitted and the other translated by 
also. 10. rd péytora refers particu- 
larly to affairs of state. Many who had 
become rich through trade or business 
were aspiring to direct public affairs 
(Int. 16). 11. 4 wAnpp&Aaca means 
originally a mistake in music, here 
inconsistency. 15. h... exe, or to 
be both things which they are. 

IX. Therefore great enmity ‘has 
arisen against meas I have kept up 
this investigation ever since to my 
pecuniary ruin. 

4. Aéyeo Oar is in the infin. under the 
influence of wore, although with dé 
(corresponding to puéy, 1. 2) we should 
have expected éAeyéuny. The subject 
of the infin. is éué. If it had been ex- 
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pressed, we should have had cody el vac. 
H. 940; G.927. 5. codés is in the 
nom, just as if we had had éAeyéuny 
instead of AéyeoOar. — elvas: the infin. 
is frequently used in this way after évo- 
pater and similar expressions when 
the name indicates what the subject zs. 
1. 7d 8€, but on the contrary. Literally, 
‘this, on the other hand,’ the sen- 
tence which follows being in apposition 
with rd. The correct view now to be 
stated is contrasted with another pre- 
viously advanced. 16 is used here as a 


demonstrative. 10. nal odSevds cor- | 


rects and heightens the force of dXl-you 
rivbs, or rather I should say, noth- 
ing. —todT ov Adyev tov Doxpdry : 
with this text (instead of rotro \é- 
yerv, see App. ITI.) Socrates offers this 
whole explanation as a conjecture. If 
he had intended to say, “the god evi- 
dently does not mean Socrates,” we 
should need to have Adyw» instead of 
Aéyerr. H. 986; G. 1592. The infin. 
wpookexpyoGat confirms this view, for 
with the reading rodro it should be a 
participle. toiro = coddv elvar. The 
two accusatives are after Aéyer. H. 
725,a; G. 1073. 12. wowep Gv et: 
with dy, wolocro must be supplied to 
complete the conclusion. 15. tadra 
is cognate acc. after (y7@ and édpeuvyd, J 
make these investigations and inquiries. 
— pév has in contrast with it dé in X. 
Lr. 17. dorév kal févwv: the geni- 
tives depend on rivd. 18. rp Be Bon- 
Qav, bearing aid to the god by proving 
the oracle true. 21. év wevia puplq, in 
extreme poverty. In Xen. Oeconomics 
II. 3, Socrates says that perhaps he 
could sell his house and all his other 
property for five minae. 22. rot Qeod 
is objective gen., where we might have 
had the dative of the indirect object. 


X. Moreover the young men, my 
followers, have imitated me. The re- 
sult is this great prejudice, which will 
be difficult to remove. 

8. avréparo. is to be taken with 
éraxo\ovOodyres. Socrates disclaims 
responsibility not only for what these 
young men did, but for their following 
him at all. He had not sought them as 
pupils, as the sophists did. That they 
were the sons of rich men, by arousing 
class feeling, increased the odium they 
excited. 4. avrol, among their own 
selves. This signification of adrol is in- 
dicated by the following elra, implying 
a step in advance, and by the sharp con- 
trast which 4\)ous offers in the next line. 
We should have expected xal before 
elra. 9. avrots: the real trouble lay, not 
in the youth who questioned them, but 
in the men themselves, as is indicated 
in the context, lines 17, etc. (App. 
Ill.) 11. mwowv and Sl$acKkov agree 
with the subject of diapdelpe, to be 
supplied from the preceding line, and 
are circumstantial, denoting the means. 
14. radra, Lat. zs/a, is here expressive 
of contempt.— 8re ra peréwpa... 
wouty: after Sri supply diddoxwy dia- 
pOelper rods véous, making Ta weréwpa, 
ra vrd ys, and the two infinitives 
voultev and moiety depend on ddd- 
oxwy. Or, better, regard dre as equiv- 
alent to quotation marks introducing 
direct discourse, and the accusatives 
and infinitives as in apposition with 
ra... mpdxepa raira. In this latter 
way contempt is expressed still more 
forcibly. 17. xarddnAor. . . rpoc7ror- 
otpevor. . . lSdres: H.981; G. 1589. 
eldévac may be taken absolutely = 40 
have knowledge, or ti may be supplied 
from the following ovdév. 18. Gre 
bvree, inasmuch as they are. H. 977; 
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G.1575. 20. Evvreraypévas, concert. 
ealy, The metaphor is taken from 
soldiers arrayed in line of battle. (App. 
III.) 22. cal M&nrés.. . pynrépev: 
on the accusers, see Int. 26. The 
classes here mentioned correspond to 
those Socrates is described as having 
visited in chaps. VI., VII., and VIII, 
if we may regard the pyjropes here as 
the same with the wodirixol of chap. 
VI. xal rdv wodtrix@y, 1. 25, is added 
because Anytus, the most influential of 
the three accusers, was both tanner and 
wodtrixés. (App. III.) 28. ratr’... 
TaA704: the article with the predicate 
indicates ¢ke truth promised in I. 16. 
Uuiy is ethical dative, J assure you. 
82. rots atrois refers to these very 
things he has just said so frankly. 
In this manner he has always spoken 
to them, and thén as now they hated 
him for so doing. They have thus 
had an object lesson of the way in 
which this hatred had sprung up 
against him. (App. III.) 


Here closes the first episode (or 
second act of the drama), one antag- 
onist, the accusers of long ago, having 
been discomfited. In the second epi- 
sode which follows, a second antagonist 
comes on to meet a like fate. 


XI.-XV. DEFENSE AGAINST HIs 
PRESENT ACCUSERS 


In this part of his defense, note that 
Socrates does not think it worth while 
to reply directly and specifically to the 
charges, but he utterly destroys their 
force and rules Meletus out of court, 
as it were, by showing that he has no 
interest in the case. The dramatic 
value of thus slighting him is very evi- 
dent (Int. 26 and 31). Later in his 
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speech, in his own time and way, Soce 
rates amply refutes the charges here 
urged against him. 

XI. My present accusers charge me 
wrth corrupting the youth and not be- 
lieving tn the gods the city believes in, 
but in Saipbna Kkawvd. Meletus ts the 
real evil-doer, for he brings this suit, 
although he cares nothing about the 
matters involved. 

2. wpds tpais, wpds S¢ Médnrov, 
before you, but against Meletus. See 
note on II. 2. 8. htAdaoAuy, ws hyo: 
implying that few if any others would 
call him so. 5. at@ig ydp 54... 
avroporlav, For again now just as 
though these accusers were a second set, 
let usin turn take up their indictment. 
Really there is only one set of formal 
accusers, but since he has in imagina- 
tion introduced his old-time accusers 
into court (III. 5, wowep obv), the one 
only actual set becomes as it were a 
second set. Notice also that the 
charges of the present accusers are 
the outgrowth of those earlier attacks 
and really identical, and so only as i¢ 
were a second set. 7. was ode: the 
indictment is not given here in the 
exact words. Diogenes Laertius says 
(II. 40) that Favorinus (who wrote a 
work on Socrates in the time of the 
emperor Hadrian) reports that the 
exact form of the indictment as pre- 
served in the Metroon (or temple of 
Cybele at Athens, where the archives 
of the city were deposited) was as 
follows: adixe? Lwxpdrns ots pev tj 
worts voulfer Beods od voultwr, erepa 
dé kava Sarda elonyovpevos* dduxet 
dé kal rods véous dtaPbelpwr. rlunpa 
Odvaros. Notice that the order of 
the charges is reversed. 14. caovdq 
Xaprevriferac: literally, ‘jests in ear- 
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nest,’ makes a jest of a very serious 
matter. He jests because the charges 
he makes are so absurd and inconsis- 
tent as to be ridiculous, and yet it is 
a serious matter because it involves 
the reputation and life of an innocent 
man. — pqdlws, lightly. Lat. femere. 
—elg dyéva xaliords, bringing to 
trial, 16. dw is gen. depending on 
éuédnoer. — ob8dv is an adverbial acc. 
18, wal dpty, fo you also as well as I 
understand it myself. 

XII. Meletus shows his lack of in- 
terest in the matter by saying that 
all benefit the young except me, and 
that I alone corrupt them. 

1. Se0po has the same force as £41, I. 
3; GMT. 251. Here now. —elwé: the 
accused could question his opponent 
and the law bade him respond. M.and 
S. p. 931. Socrates thus avails himself 
of his especial skill in cross questioning. 
— dAdo tt Wf for dAdo Tt Fore 7 = ‘is 
anything else true than ?’= do you 
not certainly? H. tors, b; G. 1604. 
A decidedly affirmative reply is looked 
for. 2. For 8rog with future after 
an expression of effort, see H. 885; 
G. 1372. 5. péAdov: for acc. absolute, 
see EH. 973; G. 1569.— rdv pév is 
sharply contrasted with rdv 8é, 1. 6. 
—6. éé, which is really the object 
of elodyers, must be understood as 
also in predicate apposition with rd» 
diapbelpovra. — rovrovel is instead of 
eis Stxaorhpiov or els rods dtxaords. 
10. o¥ . . . Ady refers to XI. 17. 
The rel. is attracted into the case of the 
omitted antecedent. 12. In giving this 
impersonal answer (ol vépor), Meletus 
shows that he vaguely foresees the trap 
into which Socrates is leading him and 
tries to avoid it. Socrates sharply 
brings his nose back to the grindstone 
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in dN’ ov Todro, 15. of Suxacral : 
Meletus, obliged unwillingly to give a 
pertinent answer, in this reply curries 
favor with the judges. He includes 
the whole six thousand, but in the 
of3e which follows (1. 16) Socrates 
limits it to the number, probably five 
hundred, actually present and serving 
in this case. Even then, logically, 
Meletus in what follows has to include 
the audience and the five hundred 
members of the BovA, and then all the 
ecclesia, and finally everybody, in the 
number of those who benefit the young. 
This conversation is a good example 
of the way in which Socrates, by his 
method of questioning, would discom- 
fit an adversary. 19. Aéyes is modi- 
fied first by the adverb ed and then 
by the object acc. d¢@@ovlay, by xal 
coédrdinated with the adverb. 22. GAN’ 
&pa, well now. This ironically intro- 
duces the last suggestion which caps 
the climax of absurdity in the position 
Meletus has taken. The ecclesiasts 
included all Athenians over twenty 
years of age. 23. ph expects a nega- 
tive answer. ‘The ecclesiasts don’t, 
do they?’ 26. xadous kdyaots, what 
they ought to be. See note VI. 25. 
28. aoAAfv is emphatic, shown by its 
position, by the yé which follows, and 
by its being placed in the predicate. 
31. elvat depends on doxoicr (to be 
supplied from doxei, 1. 30), of which 
of pév . . . wovotvres is the subject. 
6 dtapbelpwr, 1. 32, and 6... olds 7’ 
wy, 1. 33, are in like manner subjects of 
a doxet, after which els 6é ris and els 
pév res are predicate. In 1. 35 dta- 
$Gelpoverv is no longer under control 
of Soxet. 88. od pire, whether you ad- 
mit it or deny it. GMT. 384. ov is so 
closely united with fre as to form 
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but one idea (Lat. megare), and so 
after the conditional particle the od 
is retained. It really belongs not to 
gjre, but to a suppressed predicate; 
‘if you say that it is not so.’ — woAAh 

. Tis evSatpov a, a2 great piece of 
good fortune. tis, although indefinite, 
by individualizing the case, makes it 
appear peculiar, and thus heightens 
the greatness of the good fortune. 
40. Stad0eipa, wpedoborv: these in- 
dicatives (in place of optatives) ironi- 
cally assume as true what Meletus has 
claimed. 48. dpé&ccav . . . pepeAdncev: 
the play on words is intended. Mele- 
tus, whose name suggests the idea of 
careful, is careless. 

XIII. Meletus again shows his lack 
of interest in the matter by absurdly 
charging me with corrupting young 
men, although I know that if I do 
they will harm me,and so I must do 
it unwillingly. But in that case I 
need not punishment, but instruc- 
tion. 

1. én, again introduces a second 
proof of Meletus’s lack of interest. — 
&@ wpds Atés, Médnre: for various 
positions of exclamation and address, 
see XIV. 9 and 10, and the Crz¢o, VI. 
31. For the exclamation without the 
address, see XIV. 33; so MéAnre here 
is to be taken by itself. (App. III.) 
8. & tav, my friend. 6. dd... 
évras: with participles def often has 
the force of for the time being. 8.6 
vopos. See noteon XII.1. 14. rmr- 
kotrov ... TyAtkooSe: of such an 
age as they were respectively, hence, 
so old... so young. For the age 
of Meletus, see Int. 26. Notice the 
chiastic arrangement of the pronouns 
and the participles agreeing with them. 
The order is one, three, four, two, 
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instead of the ordinary one. 17. dpa- 
Olas is partitive gen. after the neuter 
pronoun, denoting degree. H. 730, c; 
G. 1088. 18. dove... dyvod, so that 
I dow’t know even this. For the indic. 
after wore, see H. 927; G. 1450. 
20. dr atrod. See App. III. 22. of- 
pat 5é: we have to supply the infin. 
welfecOa:, 28. &kwv: understand da- 
Pelpw. (App. III.) Onwillingly be- 
cause he knew better. Socrates held 
that knowledge and virtue were iden- 
tical (Int.17). If one knew right, he 
would wish to do right, and so if one 
knowingly did wrong, it must be in- 
voluntary. 25. nal is redundant, as 
frequently with wodvs. Here, however, 
it is noticeable that no new idea is 
added in dxovelwy. (App. III.) — 
Gpaprypdrev is gen. after elrdyeyv, 
a verb of judicial action. H. 745; 
G. 1121. 27. After ravcoua: supply 
woov. (App. III.) 28. épvyes cal 
ovx n0&\noas: we should reverse the 
order of the verbs. 

XIV. Not believing in the gods ts 
the peculiarity of Anaxagoras and his 
school. Meletus is ridiculous in charg- 
ing thison me. Moreover, he contra- 
dicts himself in the indictment. 

8. rotvrav is gen. after éeuédAnoer. 
4. Spas, nevertheless, implies that what 
has preceded is a sufficient reply to 
Meletus’s charges, but for all that Soc- 
rates will go into some detail. 5. 4: 
the disjunctive, in this use of it, intro- 
duces a direct question which follows 
a general question, suggesting the 
answer thereto. 8. radra is to be 
taken with diddoxwy. 10. dv is the 
objective gen. after Adyos, just as we 
have Aéyew rivd. No preposition, 
as wepl, is needed in either case. 
14. atrds . . . voplfm . . . &Bexd: 
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the direct discourse, instead of acc. 
and infin. after Aéyess, makes more 
clear ani positive the truth in regard 
to Socrates’ belief. In 1. 16, however, 
we should revert to the indirect, sup- 
plying Aéyes voul{ey, which governs 
ovorep and érépous. 20. tva rl: sup- 
ply yévnrar. 21. o084.. . 0684, nol 
even (ne quidem) ... or yet. The 
sun and the moon have been wor- 
shiped not only by the Greeks (under 
the names of Apollo and Artemis), but 
by the common consent of almost all 
peoples from the earliest times. That 
Socrates did habitually pay reverence 
to the sun is shown in the Sympostum 
220 D, where he stands in a brown 
study all day and the following night 
until dawn, then mpocevédmevos rp 
nrly (after a prayer to the sun) he 
went away. 23. pé, used in strong 
protestations and oaths, is in itself 
neither affirmative nor negative, but is 
made so by pretixing val or o¥. Here 
od voulfe: must be supplied. —@ &v- 
Spes Sixacral: this form of address, 
which Meletus here uses, Plato is care- 
ful not to put into the mouth of Soc- 
rates. See note on I.1. 24.’ Ava- 
faydpov : Anaxagoras of Clazomenae 
(500-428) is reported (Diog. Laert. 
II.) as having taught that the sun was 
pvdpos Sidwrupos (a red-hot mass of 
metal), and that the moon, like the 
earth, had olxjoes xat Addovs kal 
pdpayyas (dwellings, ridges, and ra- 
vines). This view of the sun Xenophon 
(Afem. IV. 7,7) makes Socrates par- 
ticularly confute. (App. III.) 25. ofre 
qualifies dmwelpous as well as xara¢po- 
vets. 27. od elSévar: ovx is used in- 
stead of uh because the infin. in the 
indirect by a sort of attraction stands 
for the indic. feac: of direct discourse. 
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ovx represents their ignorance as an 
actual fact, and so emphasizes the im- 
pudence of Meletus’s charge. H.1023,b; 
G. 1450 and 1451; GMT.594. 29. cal 
Sh wal, and now in this case. Here, 
as usually, these words produce a par- 
ticular instance of a general statement 
just preceding. Meletus does despise 
his auditors (xaragppovets rdvde), be- 
cause he expects them to believe that 
the young men learned these things 
from Socrates. —d.. . wprapévors: 
4 refers to the doctrines, not the 
books, because its antecedent raira 
can only mean that, and because books 
at this time probably could not have 
been bought for a drachma. In an 
account rendered by certain Athenian 
officers for building the Erechtheum 
(407 B.C.) — found in an inscription, 
C.L.A.1., no. 324, pp. 171, 175 — the 
following item occurs: xydprat éwr}- 
Onoav dio és a ra dvrlypaga éveypd- 
pamevFFllil, two sheets of papyrus were 
purchased, upon which we wrote down 
duplicates of our accounts, 2 drachmae 
4g obols (Riddell and Dyer). Each 
sheet of paper thus cost more than 
the sum here mentioned. On the other 
hand, the sheets of paper referred to 
in the inscription may have been of 
extra size or quality (Birt, Das antike 
Buchwesen, pp. 433 and 434, n. 4). 
Again, we have no knowledge that 
copies of the play were sold from the 
orchestra of the theater of Dionysus, nor 
from that part of the dyopd near which 
the statues of Harmodius and Aristo- 
geiton stood, which was called dpx4- 
arpa. The youth are to be regarded 
as purchasing these doctrines by pay- 
ing the admission fee to the theater, 
where they heard in the plays the ideas 
of the philosophers either praised by 
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Euripides, who had been especially 
influenced by Anaxagoras, or ridiculed 
by Aristophanes. 80. éviore: the plays 
were given only at stated times and 
did not all contain these views. — el 
wavv wodhod, at the most. Supply mpl- 
awvro. The ordinary price of admis- 
sion into the theater was two obols 
- (given as a gratuity to the poorer citi- 
zens since the time of Pericles). A 
drachma, or six obols, was the cost of 
a season ticket for the three days on 
which plays were given. 82. &AAws 
te kal obtws Growa dévra, especially 
as they are so peculiar, which would 
make the theft still more glaring. 
33. ovrwal, even so, if these views are 
not mine at all, do you still claim 
(co. dox®) that your charge is true? 
(App. III.) 85. &mords y ef... 
waut@, 20 one can believe you, not even 
you yourself as tt seems tome. &mvurros 
signifies here, not to be believed, and 
gaur@ is dative of the agent after it; 
the statement is, at first, general. Soc- 
rates, having shown that Meletus is 
ridiculously mistaken as to a matter of 
fact, goes on to prove that he knowingly 
contradicts himself in the indictment. 
41. Stawrapopévy, making trial. — 
EvvriOdvri, by composing. This parti- 
ciple denotes the means. The object 
of dtarecowuévp would naturally be the 
gen. Zwxpdrovs, instead of which we 
have the question introduced by apa. 
— 6 copds 54, the wise man, forsooth. 
54 has an ironical force. 42. éyod 
XaprevriLopévov: “The use of the 
gen. after verbs of knowing, seeing, 
and showing seems to be limited in 
Attic Greek to a noun joined with a 
participle” (Riddell). See VII. 31, 
fobdunv abradv oloudvwy. 47. walfov- 
ros: H. 732, c; G, 1094, I. 
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XV. For tf I believe in Sarpdna, 
I must believe tn Saluoves, and so in 
Geol. 

2. rabra Adya refers to ddixe? Dw- 
xparys...vopltwy in X1V.46. 8. wap- 
UTnocapyy refers to wapleyac of I. 26. 
8. ph GAAa Kal GAAa OopuBelro, fet 
him not keep making all sorts of dis- 
turbance. Meletus foresees that Soc- 
rates is about to entrap him again, and 
so tries to avoid answering by making 
irrelevant outcries. At first Socrates 
has himself to make answer for him, 
till finally the court interposes and 
compels him (1. 16) to respond. 4)da 
is cognate acc. H. 716,b; G. 1054.. 
18. rd bl robre ye Awonpivar, 727s 
next question at all events make 
answer to. In the phrase rd én 
rourw the preposition denotes suc- 
cession, literally, ‘the one after this.’ 
vé makes rovrp emphatic. The pre- 
vious questions have been merely illus- 
trative, but the one to come goes right 
to the point in question. 15. os dvy- 
owas, &r, How you have obliged me, in 
that. 18. Socrates is charged in the 
indictment with believing in datuéna 
xawvaé, but whether they are new or 
old makes no difference, so far as the 
main question is concerned.— 4A obv, 
atany rate, then. 21. wal Salpovas: 
the reasoning here is sound. Jdaudna 
imply daluoves. This is quite different 
from the wrong inference of Meletus, 
who claims that when Socrates spoke 
of rd datudvcov (meaning merely some 
divine agency), he meant some new 
daluwy, different from any the city 
believed in. 28. rots 5¢ Salpovas: 
this definition is consistent with Greek 
usage from Homer to Plato. “The 
word daluwy was used to denote either 
6ebs or a spiritual being inferior to 
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Geds. Its distinctive meaning as ap- 
plied to either class is that it denotes 
such a being #7 Ais dealings with men” 
(Riddell). So in 1. 26, daluoves are 
called Oeol tives, a sor¢ of gods. 27. av 
ety: this potential optative, where we 
should expect a positive indicative 
(after the two conditions with the 
indicative), insinuates a conclusion 
which is so clear that it can afford to 
be softened in stating it.—8 is cognate 
acc. after the following infinitives, ‘he 
riddle and jest which [ say you are 
making. 29. ddvar, having the same 
subject with alvirrec@at, is in apposi- 
tion with rodro (1. 27), and explains 
it. 82. ov for é& dy. When the ante- 
cedent stands before the relative, a 
preposition belonging to both usually 
appears only with the first. H. 1007; 
G. 1025. 88. For pf in indirect dis- 
course, see GMT. 685. 85. The idea 
of hybrid or bastard offspring intro- 
duced by vé0o, 1. 31, seems to re- 
quire the retention of kal and rovs 
Hprévovs and the rejection of 4 in 
completing the parallel. The present 
confused state of the text seems to 
be the result of an attempt to sim- 
plify the comparison by introducing 7 
and omitting «caf and rods iucdvovs. 
See App. III. 387. ratra is the object 
of éypdyw, and is further defined by 
Thy ypadhy ravrny. — drromepmpevos 
looks back to d:aretpwuévy in XIV. 41. 
88. éyxadofs represents a subjunctive 
of deliberation in direct discourse. H. 
932, 2; G. 1490 and 1358; GMT. 677. 
40. If o8 in this line be retained, we 
have to suppose that in introducing 
the negative (ure) in the next line 
the speaker forgets how he began. 
In translating omit od. (App. III.) 
42. jjpwas is added as the more usual 
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term to convey the idea of daluoves 
(which Socrates uses because Meletus 
had used da:uédma), and to show that 
his religious belief was quite as full as 
that of other Athenians. 48. Notice 
the emphatic position of odSepla py- 
xavfh tory, about equivalent to is 
absolutely tmpossible. 


Here, with the discomfiture of the 
second set of accusers, closes the sec- 
ond episode (or third act of the drama), 
which is also the end of the déecs or 
complication (Int. 3) of this speech 
regarded as to its dramatic form. In 
the third episode (or fourth act) which 
follows begins the Avats (unraveling or 
denouement), in which Socrates pays 
no further attention to the indictment 
of his accusers, but under the form of 
answering certain objections to his life 
which might be suggested offers his 
own vindication of it. 


XVI.- XXII. SOCRATES ANSWERS 
QUESTIONS HIS OPPONENTS MIGHT 
ASK 


XVI. Am I not ashamed of a course 
of life likely now to result in my being 
put to death ? 

No good man ought, through fear 
of death, to think of doing anything 
unjust. 

Achilles would not play the coward 
to save his life. 

1. &AAG yap as in IV. 1, XIV. 1, 
etc. 2. ob wodAfis . . . drrodoylas, 
does not seem to me to require a long 
defense. The genitive is predicate of 
characteristic. H. 732,d; G.1094. 8. wal 
Tatra, even this. The intensive xal 
here depreciates. Socrates is aware that 
he has not adequately considered the 
indictment. He has set it aside on 
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the ground of the insincerity and 
inconsistency of Meletus. 6. 6 épé 
aipfoe dav wep aipy, which will con- 
vict me if it does. alpetv in its tech- 
nical legalsense. 8. GAN’ h... POdvos, 
in apposition with roiro, |. 6, repeats 
the wodd\y dwréyOea of }.5. It is 
necessary, rhetorically, to complete the 
antithesis with ob} MéAnros ov5é”Avuros, 
and it is that of which all the suc- 
ceeding questions are the unfolding. 
Hence its prominence at the very end 
of the sentence. 9. oAXots kal... 
xal: the first cal is aéso, as often in 
comparisons. The second is in accord- 
ance with the Greek idiom with modus, 
but superfluous in English. (App. III.) 
10. olyar Se... . obSev 5€: for the 
first 5é, in the principal sentence after 
a relative clause, as often in Homer, 
see H. 1046 1,c; G. 1422. The follow- 
ing xal= foo. The second éé is used 
where our idiom would have ydp. — 
obSev S& . . . org: Socrates speaks, 
ironically, as though he were afraid it 
would stop with him. 11. etra in ques- 
tions often expresses surprise or in- 
dignation. 14. Srv here introduces a 
direct quotation and is equivalent to 
quotation marks. See note on VI. 12. 
16. Srov Tt kal opixpdv Sdhedds éoriy, 
who is worth anything at all, L.iter- 
ally, ‘of whom there is even (cal) some 
little advantage.’ 20. rév tyrOdwv is 
equivalent to r@v npwwy. Hesiod Of. 
158, dvdpw@y npwwy Oetoy yévos, ot kadé- 
ovras nulOeor. 21. 6 rhs GériB0s vids : 
by identifying his situation with that of 
Achilles, whom all the Greeks regarded 
with enthusiastic admiration, Socrates 
appeals most strongly to the kindly 
judgment of his auditors. See, also, 
Crito 11.17. 22. wapd, in compari- 
son with. H. 802, 3, c; G. 1213, 3,d. 
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24. Beds otca, goddess that she was, 
and so he knew that what she said 
would certainly so happen. 25. ot- 
twol wws: the words are quoted, 
not literally, from 7. XVIII. 70 ff. 
26. Ilarpoxrkw. H. 764, 2, b; G. 
1163. 28. 6 8€ is introduced because 
so much has intervened since wore, 
l. 23 (which intended to introduce 
something like ®Arydépyoe), thus caus- 
ing anacoluthon. 88. ph adrdv ofa, 


you don't think that he. wh calls 
for a negative answer. The position 
of atréy is emphatic. 89. mpd rod 


aloxpot, in preference to disgrace. | 
Disgrace is the first thing to be taken 
into account so as to avoid it. By 
disgrace Socrates means not ill repute 
among men, but real dishonor, the 
opposite of 7d xanédv. 

XVII. Mo more will I desert my 
post at which the god kas stationed me. 

Besides, so to do would be to assert 
that death ts an evil, which I do not 
know, while I know that to disobey the 
godisanevil. Evenif you would let 
me go I would not alter my ways. 

1. éy® otv: Socrates here makes 
an application to his own case of the 
principle just laid down and illustrated 
by the example of Achilles. —&v env 
elpyaopévos ... el... Guevow. .. 
Alrrouss: in this complex conditional 
sentence there are two conditions. In 
the first we have a past tense of the 
indicative referring to what had actu- 
ally happened in Socrates’ history. In 
the second we have the optative be- 
cause it refers to a future action which 
is regarded as entirely improbable. 
The conclusion is in view of the com- 
bination of these conditions. J then 
should have perpetrated a terrible crime 
tf, though when the generals stationed 
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me...iIvremained... yet when the 
god ordered that... J should desert my 
post. GMT. 509. méy (1. 2) contrasts 
ol Apyovres with rod dé Oeod (1. 6) and 
pév (1. 4) contrasts rére with évraida 
d€(1.8). 8. Hotidaea, on the promon- 
tory of Chalcidice, rebelled against 
Athens in 432 B.c. Callias the Athe- 
nian general was slain; the city was 
besieged for two years and finally 
taken by the Athenians. This affair 
was one of the immediate occasions 
of the Peloponnesian war. In the 
battle at Potidaea Socrates saved the 
life of Alcibiades (Int.9). Amphipolis 
was an Athenian colony on the river 
Strymon in Thrace. A battle took 
place there in 422 B.C. in which the 
Athenians were defeated and their 
general Cleon was killed. Delium 
was a sanctuary of Apollo in south- 
eastern Boeotia. At a battle there 
in 424 B.C. the Athenian general Hip- 
pocrates lost his life, and Socrates 
distinguished himself for coolness and 
intrepidity. 7%. Setv depends upon the 
idea of commanding in rédrrovros. 
The reference is of course to the com- 
mand implied in the oracle of Apollo 
given to Chaerephon. 9. Altroue rhv 
Tafiv: Auroragtlov ypady, an indict- 
ment for deserting one’s post, the 
penalty for which was loss of rights of 
citizenship (dr¢ula), would be at once 
suggested to an Athenian by these 
words. 10. Savov trav ely repeats the 
decva. Av elynv elpyaouédvos of |. 1, re- 
garding now as future what there, by 
the perfect tense, is regarded as past. 
This change in time takes place in 
Alou to which 4p ely is adapted. 
13. cal oldpevos. . . od dv: Socrates 
here introduces the second reason 
why no good man would do wrong 
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through fear of death. This would be 
to assume a knowledge which he has 
not, namely, that death is an evil. 
This quiet transition in one sentence 
from one part of the argument to the 
next is like XIV. 5-8. 16. ofSev has 
the same indefinite subject with the 
preceding infinitives. —tdv @dvarov, 
brought in before its proper place for 
emphasis, is the object of olde instead 
of the subject of ruyxdve. 17. od8 et, 
whether really. 19. rotro is the sub- 
ject of éoriv, after which dyadla airy 
is predicate. 20. h érovelStorros is 
equivalent to a relative clause, which 
has been reproached, in V1., VII., and 
VIII. 21. rotr@ and nal évratéa, 
here also, as well as trotre, repeated in 
1, 23, all make important this matter 
of death and his not presuming to 
know about it. (App. III.) 22. Notice 
the two indefinites t@ (dative of 
respect) and rod. 28. The suppres- 
sion after rodr@ &v of gdalnv clvar 
is a graceful evasion of self asser- 
tion. 25. te PedArlow, one’s superior. 
27. mp0, in preference to, as in XVI. 
39. 28. rvyxdve has the force of an 
adverb, perchance, with Svra which is 
to be translated as the verb. H. 984; 
G. 1586. 29. &... ddlete: this 
form of condition is merely logical 
and expresses no opinion as to what 
will happen, but when the condition 
reappears in its final form, in 1. 39 
(el... dplocre), after the interven- 
ing adverse considerations, the opta- 
tive indicates that the speaker has 
little expectation of any such issue. 
80. ds én. . . dwoxretval pe: ap- 
parently a citation from the preced- 
ing speech of Anytus. He had said 
probably that Socrates might have 
been ignored but now that he has been 
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brought into court, to acquit him would 
be to sanction all he hasdone. 82. pf: 
after the negative expression, ui} ov is 
generally used. H. 1034; G. 1616. 
338. el Stadevolunv: the future opta- 
tive is never used, except in indirect 
discourse as the representative of the 
future indicative in direct. H. 855, 
a; G. 1287. The future indicative 
with ef in the direct would have been 
the more vivid form used in threats 
and warnings, as here. —4&v.-. . Sa- 
P0aphoovrar: dy with the future in- 
dicative is very rare in Attic prose. 
H. 845; G..1303; GMT. 197. To 
attempt to take the dy with émirndev- 
ovres is merely an evasion. 87. éml 
rotte, i gre, on this condition how- 
ever, provided that. This repetition 
emphasizes the condition. For the 
following infinitives, see H. 999, a; 
G. 1460; GMT. 610, 41. For 8rt, see 
on XVI. 14. — &v8pes "AOnvaior: the 
@ is omitted in the intensity of his 
feeling. — domdfopat means to sa- 
lute respectfully, @iA6, to regard with 
affection. Translate, / respect and 
love you. 42. weloopar: compare with 
the words of Peter, Acts V. 29, re- 
Oapxetvy Sef Oe piddov 7 dvOpwrors 
(Int.9 and 10). 48. €womep . . . od 
ph twatoopar, just as long as... 
I certainly will not cease. Socrates 
makes his negation as determined as 
possible. H. 1032; G. 1360. 47. ad- 
AXews is in apposition with the gen. 
"AOnvaey implied in ’AOnvaios. 54. The 
three verbs indicate the zeal of Soc- 
rates. 58. vewrépw is dative of ad- 
vantage and differs from the acc. (a 
frequent construction after mod) in 
denoting that it is for their benefit he 
does as he does. 
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of kin to me. od is after the adverb 
of place. ‘yéve., dative of respect. 
The correlative of Sem is to be sup- 
plied with waAdov. 63. tw Beg: ver- 
bal nouns are frequently followed by 
the same case as the verbs from which 
they are derived. We might have had 
here the objective genitive. 66. mpd- 
Tepov naturally calls for 7 79s puxfs, 
which is readily supplied from as rfs 
yuxis. 67. obdk éx xpypdrov dperf : 
at the close of the Peloponnesian 
war the opposite idea had become 
prevalent. Low material standards 
prevailed (Int. 16). 71. ratra refers 
to ratra Néyw», 1. 70. — Gv ety: the 
optative with dy implies that the con- 
clusion isimprobable. 72. wpds ratra, 
in view of this. 14. Gv wovfhorovros... 
et pAdAw... reOvdvar: in this future 
conditional sentence the condition has 
ef with the periphrastic future indica- 
tive instead of édy with the subjunc- 
tive because the sentence expresses 
admonition or warning. H. 899; G. 
1405. In the conclusion we should 
expect the strongest form of negation, 
(as in |. 43), 00 wy worjow. But to 
denote that the reason here givef is 
that of the hearers, not that of the 
speaker, ws with the genitive absolute 
is used. H.978; G.1574. The future 
participle ro:}oovros with dy represents 
the future indicative with &yv in direct 
discourse, of which only a few cases 
occur in Attic writers. GMT. 216. 
See |. 33 of this chapter and compare 
Crito XV. 22. | 

XVIII. Jf you put me to death, you 
will injure the city more than you 
will me. 


1. ph OopuBetre: enraged at the 


60. 8&m . . . doré defiance of their power, many of the 


yéver, in proportion as you are nearer | audience cry out against the speaker. 
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3. ph SopufPetv is in apposition with 
the & contained in ols (= rovros &). 
8. yap introduces a reason for dxovery, 
but ydp, |. 4, the reason for ui Oopv- 
Betre, 1. 1. 10. Oepirdv, possible in 
the nature of things. 11. Gv&pl: 
in the dat. after Oeu:rd», where the 
acc. (subject of the infinitive) might 
have been used.—dmroxrelvee pévr Gv 
tows, fo be sure he (that is, 6 xelpwy 
of the preceding sentence) might per- 
haps put him to death, 12. dtipéo 
means to make drios, that is to de- 
prive of civil rights. 18. &ddos tls 
mov, many another man doubtless. 
Literally, ‘any other.’ 14. &AAa woAd 
paddov: understand ofoya: uéya Ka- 
xév, 16. droxrevbvat explains a... 
wot. The present is conative. 21. ye- 
Aowdrepov: what is very ridiculous is 
the comparison of himself to a puwy, 
which idea, although it comes in 
later, is already suggested in his own 
mind by the word he is about to use 
(mpockeluevov) for which he apolo- 
gizes. — mpéokerpas serves as the pas- 
sive of mpoorifyu, used in |. 25, with 
the additional idea of urgent persist- 
ency, applied to. 24. twd pbomds 
wTivog may mean, dy @ spur, or by a 
gadfly. The first meaning is indicated 
by mpookeluevov, the last by wpocka- 
Oitwy (1. 28) and xpotoartes (1. 32). 
26. éyelpwv (suggested by éyelperbar, 
]. 24), carrying on the comparison of 
the wlwy, is explained by rel@wy and 
évecdliwy, which is what Socrates actu- 
ally did. 28. wpookaQlfov, settling 
down on you, as a fly persistently pesters 
ahorse. 81. tows ray’ Gv, very likely. 
—waomep ol vuordfovres éyerpdpevor, 
just like men waked from a nap by 
a fly. 82. xpotoavres, slapping mee. 
This the Athenians would do in Jde- 
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tng persuaded by Anytus, weObpevor 
*Avirw. For the repetition of &» in 
long sentences, see note on I. 33. 
86. With olos the infinitive is often 
used. H.1000; G. 1526. 87. ob yap 
dvOpwmlvw gorxe: having exhausted the 
idea that he is like a gadfly, Socrates 
takes up the other part of the concep- 
tion, given in |. 22, that the god sent 
him. or it is not like the way men 
act. Such unselfish devotion to the 
welfare of others could have had only 
a divine source. 89. trav olkelwv due- 
Aoupévwv is the gen. absolute denot- 
ing concession. This is more unusual 
than to neglect one’s public duties, 
referred to in the line preceding. 
44. elyov &v riva Adyov, / should have 
some reason, and there would be no 
need of ascribing my course to divine 
intervention. (App. III.) 46. rotré 
... GravacyuvTrioa, fo attain to 
this pitch of shamelessness. Tovtro is 
cognate acc. and is explained by rapa- 
oxdpuevo. udprupa. 49. tkavdv is in 
predicate agreement with rd» udprupa. 

Having considered the various 
phases of the question supposed to 
be raised by his adversaries in XVI. 
II, viz., Are you not ashamed to have 
so conducted yourself as now to be in 
danger of being put to death? Socra- 
tes supposes a second question to be 
raised against him: | 

XIX. Why do I work only in 
private, never taking part in public 
affairs ? 

The divine voice prevents me. 

Had I gone into public life with my 
idea of duty, I should quickly have been 
put to death as an inevitable result. 

8. wodumpaypovd, am a busybody. 
Socrates thus characterizes his cross- 
questioning of men in his endeavor to 
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find out whether the oracle of the god 
was true. To his enemies his conduct 
appeared that of an inquisitive med- 
dler, (App. III.) —od... dvaBalvev 
els rd wAHO0s: dvd in the compound 
participle refers to going up to the 
Pnyx, where the meetings of the peo- 
ple (7d rA7HO0s) were held. Socrates 
felt that his mission of making men 
better could be fulfilled, not by the 
enactment of any law or the adoption 
of any particular measures, but only 
by dealing with them individually. 
6. pol Oetdv re kal Satpdvov ylyverar, 
something godlike and divine comes to 
me, wv}, though appearing in all 
the manuscripts, is generally brack- 
eted here because it anticipates un- 
necessarily the gwv} ris of 1.9. On 
the Socratic Aatuémov, see Int. 10. 
7. év rq ypadq, when Meletus spoke 
of the @repa xarva Sacubma. The 
charge was a perversion of the truth, 
for Socrates never regarded or spoke 
of this voice as a divinity, but merely 
as divine. This perversion Socrates 
here characterizes as a caricature by 
his use of the word émrixwupdor. 
10. rotro is governed by mpdrreyp. 
15. wéAac: this repetition of this word 
indicates that just as soon as he should 
have ventured into public activity, im- 
mediately he would have endangered 
his life. He might have begun fifty 
years before, since the rights and 
duties of Athenian citizenship began 
at the age of twenty years. — dmo- 
ASAn, wdedfnyn: in the older Attic 
writers and in Plato the form of the 
pluperfect in 7, instead of ey, is used. 
H. 458, a; G. 777, 4. 19. wrOa 
= dhuy, populace. — yvnolws, in a 
genuine or unfeigned way, onesily. 
22. wal el, even if, signifies that the 
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condition is highly improbable. ef xal, 
although, would express a condition 
which, although not disputed, is repre- 
sented as of little moment. See XVIII. 
21. 
XX. Shown by my experience in 
refusing to vole to try the ten gen- 
erals together and in my refusing to 
go after Leon at the bidding of the 
Thirty. 

2. od Adyous, GAN... pya: Soc- 
rates has facts which he proposes to 
state; he will not indulge in the idle 
declamation or the piteous appeals 
which the dicasts often hear from 
defendants. 4. o¥8' Gv évl, not even 
fo any man, is stronger than ovdevl dy. 
5. ph darelkwv 8€, although, if I should 
not yield, wh shows that the partici- 
ple is conditional, H.1025; G. 1612. 
dé, here has a concessive force. (App. 
III.) 6. dopricd pév Kal Steaverd, 
vulgar and commonplace. optixd 
from ¢dépros (pépw), a burden. &- 
kavcxd = such as are commonly heard 
in trials in court. 8. éBotAevora 5é, bze/ 
I was elected (inceptive aor.) senator. . 
The senate, or fSovd%, consisting of 
500 members (50 from each one of 
the 10 phylae), had for its principal 
business the preparation of resolutions 
(wpoBovdeduara) to be laid before the 
ecclesia, or assembly of the people. 
The 50 members chosen from each 
tribe presided (mpuravevev) in an 
order determined by lot, for one tenth 
of the year, 36 days at least, and 
while so acting were called wpurdveis. 
One of these 50 each day was chosen 
by lot éreordrys, or chief president, 
who presided at all meetings of the 
senate and ecclesia. 9. [’Avrioxis] : 
see App. III. — 8re: after the victory 
off the Arginusae islands, 406 B.C. 
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10. rovs Ska orarnyots: of the ten 
in office at that time only eight were 
present at the battle, and of those two 
did not return to Athens, so only six 
were actually condemned and put to 
death. See Grote’s History of Greece, 
chap. LXIV.—otx dveAopévous: dva- 
petoOae is the word regularly used 
to signify the removal of the dead for 
burial, after a battle. The generals in 
this case maintained in their defense 


that the part of the fleet detailed for 


this purpose (while the main fleet went 
after the enemy) had been prevented 
from accomplishing their task by a 
storm. ‘The great importance attached 
to a proper burial of the dead is here 
made very evident. 11. é& ris vav- 
paxlas, instead of év ry vavuaxig, be- 
cause the idea of removal from or after 
is also implied. Not only dead bodies 
are meant, but in this case also those 
clinging to the wreck. — wapavépos, 
. contrary to law, because (1) they were 
not tried before a jury under oath, but 
in two excited meetings of the ecclesia, 
and (2) they were tried d@poon. 12. as 
dv ro tborépw xpdve . . . Soke: ac- 
cording to Xen. Hellenica I. 7, 12, wal 
ob rod Xpbvy vVoTeEpoy peréuede Tots 
"AOnvalos. The Athenians passed a de- 
cree that Callixenus, who proposed this 
illegal measure, and his accomplices, 


should be brought to trial; but they. 


anticipated their sentence by voluntary 
exile. 18. nvavridOny pydev aoreiv: 
this refers to Socrates’ refusal as ém- 
ordrns on that day to put the question 
to vote in the ecclesia, which, it would 
seem, resulted in the adjournment of 
proceedings to the next day, when a 
more pliable érisrdrys presided. The 
negative in wndéy is redundant. H. 
1029; G. 1615. (App. III.) 14. cat 
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évavtia ébndicduny: when Socrates 
refused to put the question to vote in 
the ecclesia, they probably appealed to 
the whole body of prytanes, and in their 
deliberations Socrates voted against 
going on with the trial. (App. III.) 
15. évdenviva. pe cal dardyev, Zo 
denounce and arrest me. €vbekis was 
laying information against one who 
discharged public functions for which 
he was not legally qualified. The 
immediate effect of it was to suspend 
the offender from office. dwraywyh 
(dwd-yew) was a summary process by 
which a person caught in an unlawful 
act might be arrested by any citizen 
and led off to prison. See M. and S. 
Pp. 270-294.—Tav pnrépev: these 
orators held no office, but as they had 
access to the public ear, they exercised 
great influence, often, as here, for the 
bad. 18. 4 pe’ dpav yevérOar, than 
to take sides with you. 21. ot tpid- 
kovra: after the disaster at Aegospo- 
tami and the capture of Athens by 
Lysander in 404 B.c., the Lacedae- 
monians set over it a hateful oligarchy 
of thirty, called the Thirty tyrants, 
or the Thirty.—at, tz ‘urn. The 
Thirty now attempted to force Soc- 
rates to do through fear something 
which he regarded as wrong, just as 
the democracy had in the case of 
the generals, 22. The @édos, or Ro- 
tunda where the prytanes dined, was 
used by the Thirty as a banquet hall 
during their rule. 28. Leon, born at 
Salamis but a citizen of Athens, had 
gone into voluntary exile to Salamis 
to avoid falling a victim to the Thirty, 
who coveted his wealth. For dwov7- 
oxw as passive of droxrelyw, see H. 820; 
G.1241. 26. dvardAfjoat, like Lat. z- 
plere, is used idiomatically of commu- 
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nicating pollution, here 4o implicate 
in their crimes (alridv). 28. eb ph 
d&ypoucdtepov Hv elaety, if tf were not 
too boorish to say so. 
getical for the extreme expression 8r¢ 
éuol Oavdrou péev wédrer. . . 008" driody, 
which was very strong language for 
a defendant in peril of his life to use 
to his judges. 80. rovrov 6€ is re- 
sumptive of rot dé (1. 29) and makes 
very prominent Socrates’ care to do 
nothing unjust. — 6 wav is adverbial. 
81. otras loxupda otoa, although it 
was so violent. The later orators 
affirmed that more than 1500 victims 
were put to death without trial, by 
the Thirty. See Grote, chap. LXV. 
34. oxopny amidv, / went straightway. 
The imp. of ofxouat, equivalent to the 
pluperfect and reinforced by dmiwy, 
indicates the prompt fearlessness of 
Socrates in this great peril. 385. 81a 
taxéwv: the rule of the Thirty lasted 
only eight months, June 404-Feb. 403, 
when they were expelled by Thrasybulus 
and the returned exiles. 36. érovrat: 
the fut. ind. seems to indicate that 
witnesses were here called to substan- 
tiate Socrates’ statement. Compare 
XXII. 36 ff. It may mean simply that 
the court could have them if it sought 
for them. 

XXI. Why have some of my pupils 
turned out so badly? I never had any 
pupils for whom I assumed responsi- 
bility. 

1. dp odv: Socrates passes on to 
the third question of his opponents by 
a brief and forcible restatement of the 
point he has just made.— &@v... Sta- 
yevéo Oar, el Exparrov: the conclusion 
is in past time, but the conditions in 
present, indicating a course of action 
still pursued. H. 895; G. 1397. 


This is apolo-|.. 
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5. o¥5é, nor would any other man 
either. %. tovotros is explained by 
Evyxwpieas, 1.9. 9. ofte GAAw obre 
. obSev(: here again Socrates welds 
his argument together by gliding al- 
most imperceptibly from one topic to 
another. See XIV. 5-8, XVII. 13, etc. 
11. épots paOyrds: Alcibiades and 
Critias are probably referred to, whose 
vices were maliciously said to have 
arisen from the instruction of Socrates. 
— Socrates never became the 884- 
aoxados of any one, in the technical 
and ordinary sense of the word, just as 
in ]. 21 he says he never promised pd- 
Onua to any one. He differed in impor- 
tant particulars from the professional 
teachers of the day. See Int. 14 and 21. 
13. ta tuavtod wpdrrovros, atfena- 
ing to my own business. Socrates dis- 
claims being a busybody, and asserts 
that conversation with men in obe- 
dience to the oracle is his proper busi- 
ness 15. ovSé denies the two clauses 
which follow, not singly but taken 
together, nor, taking money do I con- - 
verse but tf I do not take tt, not. The 
sophists, on the contrary, taught when 
they were paid, and when they were 
not paid did not teach. 1%. épwrav, 
active where we should use the passive. 
H. 952,a; G.1529.— The conclusion 
to dav tis BotAnrar . . . dxovew is 
wapéxw éuaurov dxoverv, to be supplied 
from the line preceding. 18. rovrav 
is gen. of the whole after ris, which 
alludes to Alcibiades and Critias. 
19. Xpnords ylyveran, turns out good, 
20. rhvy alrlav bwéxoumt, incur the 
blame or be responsible. 

XXII. Lf my followers have been 
corrupted by me, why do not they them- 
selves or thetr relatives now accuse me ? 

1. rl 8f wore, Why then, pray (if I 
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am not a regular teacher with special 
pupils who pay me). 4. elarov refers 
to what he said in X. 3. — dkovovres 
and éferafopévors are both supplemen- 
tary to xalpovory, one agreeing with 
the subject, the other with the object. 
H. 980; G. 1578. 6. ovw dndés: 
Litotes. A piquant way of saying 7é¢- 
orov. §&. é évurvilwv: the importance 
which Socrates ascribed to visions is il- 
lustrated in Crito IT. (Int. 10 and 22). 
9. kal... kal o6tiodv: in the Greek 
idiom xal is used in both clauses where 
we translate it only in one, anything 
else whatsoever. —Qela, potpa, ‘divine 
allotment’ or, from the human side, 
divine will, 11. evé\eywra, easy to 
put to the proof or test. 12. xpfv... 
karnyopety: for xpHv with dy omitted 
in a conclusion of unfulfilled obligation, 
see H. 897; G. 1400, | and 2; GMT. 
415. Here with the present infinitive 
xpjv has the force of a present tense 
= they ought (GMT. 417), and the 
whole conditional sentence is a present 
particular one. H. 893; G. 1390. 
The condition is a complex one, one 
part in present (or past) time (éca- 
pbelpw and d:épOapxa ), the other in the 
past (&yrwoav), and the conclusion is 
in view of the combination of these 
conditions. Compare XVII. 1-10 where 
a past and a future condition are com- 
bined. 16. ef 8€, instead of ef re, in- 
troduces an adversative idea which is 
further emphasized by the intensive 
avrol, they themselves. 17. rav exel- 
vov: the genitive of the demonstra- 
trative here has the attributive position 


as if it were a reflexive. H. 673, b; 
G. 977, 1. Here it is in the sec- 
ond attributive position. G. 959, 2. 


20. pepvfioGar Kal tipwpetoOar: the 
infinitives depend on xp, 1.12. See 
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App. III. —wévrag 8€, for surely. 
dé, here as often in Homer, is equiva- 
lent to ydp. 22. Kplrov, Crito was a 
wealthy friend of Socrates, from whom 
the dialogue which follows the Afol- 
ogy was named. Critobulus, his son, 
famous for his beauty, was a frequent 
companion of Socrates. Crito and Soc- 
rates were of the same deme, ’AAw- 
wexy, Of the tribe ’Avrioxls. 28. Ly- 
sanias, of the deme Z¢@nrrés in the 
tribe *Axayavris, was the father of 
Aeschines (not the orator) called 6 Zw- 
xparixés, who wrote Socratic dialogues 
and became a teacher for money of the 
Socratic doctrines. 24. Antiphon (not 
the orator) was of the deme Kngucrd of 
the tribe ’EpexOnls. 25. rolvuv, and 
then, is transitional, only slightly infer- 
ential. — ovrot here refers to what fol- 
lows, contrary to the ordinary state- 
ments of usage. 26. év ratry rq 
StarpiBy, i thes intercourse with me. 
Of Nicostratus and Theodotus we 
know nothing further. The same 
may be said of Paralus and Aeantodo- 
rus, mentioned in the following lines. 
Demodocus appears in the 7heages and 
Adimantus in the Republic. Apollo- 
dorus is mentioned frequently in Plato 
and Xenophon. 29. xaradenQeln, Ze 
could not dissuaae .21 -1, \iterally, ‘ask 
of him against’ (xard) what is right or 
his better judgment. 934. éxpfjv, like 
xpHy, in |. 12, is a conclusion of unful- 
filled obligation with dv omitted, here 
in past time, as the infinitive is in a 
pasttense. 36. wapaywpd, kal \eyéro: 
to complete the expression év r@ éup 
vars should be added. The time 
allowed to both plaintiff and defendant 
was marked by the clepsydra or water 
clock, made somewhat like a sand 
glass with a narrow orifice through 
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which the water slowly trickled. 89. re 
StadGelpovrs in apposition with éuol 
is ironical. 41. ydp introduces the 
reason for rdvras Bondeiv éroluous, |. 38. 
It is contained in the two clauses be- 
ginning avrol uév and of 54. They 
themselves who have been corrupted 
might be unwilling to confess that they 
have been, while chose who are un- 
corrupted can have no motive for aid- 
ing me but the desire to see justice 
prevail. 44. GAN’ i, other than. This 
expression is used after d\\os and a 
negative (here implied in the rhetori- 
cal question rlya d)Xov), and is prob- 
ably a combination of two forms of 
construction. 


Here closes the main part of the 
argument, and the peroration begins. 
Dramatically, here is the end of the 
fourth act, the epilogue which follows 
serving as the fifth act of this dialectic 
drama. 


XXIITI.-XXIV. PERORATION 


XXIII. J wll not attempt to excite 
the pity of you judges, for in so doing 
I should act unworthily of a good 
Athentan. 

2. dwodoyeoOar, fo offer in my 
defense. 8. av... dyavaxrhoeev ... 
el... defOy . . . worhow: the con- 
clusion is in view of the combination 
of the two conditions, one in past, 
the other in future time. Here, as in 
XVII. 1-9, the uéy clause, in which is 
the condition in past time, is entirely 
subordinate: some one of you may be 
vexed, tf (while he in a less important 
case entreated the court in various 
ways, yet) J shall do no one of these 
things. The second condition (mo- 
how) here is stated positively in the 
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indicative, to show Socrates’ unwav- 
ering determination. — dvapvynoGels 
éavrot, remembering his own conduct, 
implying that some of the dicasts had, 
at one time or other, been defendants. 
4. kal Adrro, of much less importance 
because not involving the life of the 
defendant. 6. wadla .. . dvaBiBa- 
oduevos: in regard to this custom of 
defendants bringing their children or 
even their wives into court, see M. and 
S. p. 933. Compare Aristophanes’ 
Wasps, 566 ff. 9. &pa, chen, inferen- 
tial, ‘as is proved by my conduct.’ — 
kal ra$ra: H. 612, a; G. 1573. 
10. ws Gv Scfatue, as would be gener- 
ally regarded, \iterally ‘as I should be 
thought.’ See Liddell and Scott, doxéw, 
II. 5. Socrates did not himself regard 
death as the extremest danger. — ray” 
... &v resumes the rdxa 5° dy of 1. 3. 
14. ydp gives the reason of the preced- 
ing et clause. ‘I say “if,” for I for 
my part (uév) do not think it of you.’ 
—el 8 ovv, but if as [ said any one 
feels so. Supply dndv rus ovrws Exe. 
Note the epanalepsis at the end of the 
parenthesis. — &v belongs with A¢yey, 
which represents an optative in the 
direct discourse. The condition is con- 
tained in Adéywv. 15. ewol.. . wév sod 
wives Kal olxetor, J too doubtless have 
some relatives. To pwév, addd, in 1. 20, 
is adversative. 16. rotro avrd rd 
rod ‘Opfpov is in apposition with the 
following clause, just as Homer says, 
in Odys. XIX. 163, where Penelope 
asks Ulysses, whom she has not yet 
recognized, to relate from what race 
he has sprung. 19. nal vilels, yes, 
sons. The fact that there are shree 
and that two of them are children 
show that Socrates could have made 
a very effective appeal had he been 
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willing. The names of the three sons 
were Lamprocles, Sophroniscus, and 
.Menexenus. That the oldest was still 
a youth when Socrates was seventy 
indicates that he did not marry till 
late in life (Int. 22). 24. et pew Oap- 
padéwsg: Socrates might have said 
positively (as the first reason why he 
will not appeal to the pity of the 
judges), ‘*I am not afraid to face 
death,” but such bluntness seemed to 
him not in good taste, so he only sug- 
gested it. Compare XX. 28. 25. otv 
here and in 1. 29, af all events, with 
reference to what precedes by way of 
confirmation. 26. of pot Soxet: here 
is a slight change in the structure 
of the sentence (anacoluthon). We 
should naturally have a_ participle, 
oléuevos perhaps, co-ordinate with avéa- 
Sifduevos, in 1, 23. The intervening 
clause dA’... dAAos Adyos occasions 
the change. 27%. rotro rotvopa is 
godds, which he says is at any rate 
applied to him, whether truly or falsely; 
literally, whether tt be true or a lite. 
29. SeSo0ypévow yé torr, 22 15 generally 
regarded, The force of yé can best be 
given by specially accenting the preced- 
ing word. 80. el... rovotro: érovras 
is the protasis of a future cond. sen- 
tence instead of édy with subjunctive, 
the indicative making the danger more 
imminent. This usage is customary in 
threats and warnings, as here. H. 899; 
G. 1405. $8. olovorwep, of just which 
sort. According to Plutarch, when 
Aspasia was tried on a charge of 
da@éBe.a, Pericles besought the jurymen 
with tears and secured her acquittal. 
35. ws gives the idea as lying in the 
minds of the subject, so that olouévous 
is really superfluous. We might have 
had és rewwoudévous. 36. d0avareav écro- 
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péveov is the genitive absolute although 
the subject is the same as that of dzro- 
Oavotivrda:. H. 970; G. 1568. The 
separate construction here brings the 
subjects forward more prominently for 
scorn. 88. kal raév Eévev, even of 
strangers who were regarded by the 
Athenians as inferior to themselves in 
the sense of propriety and decorum. 
41. ovrot: this repetition makes the 
subject very prominent. 42. ratra 
and tpag are two accs. after movety 
(H. 725, a; G. 1073) of which the 
subject is rods doxodyras . . . elvat. 
See App. III. 

XXIV. Also I should act unjustly 
and impiously. 

1. xwpls 5¢ rijs Sc—ns: the con- 
sideration with reference to reputation 
(wpds 8dfav) and rd «add», which be- 
gan at XXIII. 25, here ends, and what 
is just and right is shown to be the 
chief question. 4. karaxap(ferOa ra 
Slxasra, fo give judgment by favor, 
is added in explanation of rovry, 
which would otherwise be vague. 
5. rabra refers to ra Slkata, what jus- 
tice is. 6. Opdpoxev: the form of the 
oath as found in Demosthenes’ speech 
against Timocrates is Pyngioduar xara 
rods vbuous kal ra Wydlopara rot 5f- 
pov Kal THs Bovdks TOv revraxoglwy. 
—ot must be taken with the principal 
verb. The infin. would require u%. H. 
1023,a; G.1496. 8. é0lferOar, “ alow 
yourselves to be habituated, an instance 
of the semi-middle sense” (Riddell). 
12. GAAws re. . . kal is separated by 
wévroe vy Ala, the phrase being ap- 
parently not yet so fixed a complex 
as to forbid such an introduction. — 
wévrog is brought in after the inter- 
ruption and strengthens d\Aws. The 
accumulated emphasis brings out the 
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absurdity of his supposed action, under 
the circumstances. 18. docBelas dev- 
yovra ts, when a defendant on a 
charge of impiety brought by. ev- 
yovra is equivalent to the passive 
Siwxdyevoy and so is followed by bré 
with gen. of the agent. See note on 
III. 16. doeBelas is gen. of crime after 
the verb of judicial action. See note 
on XIII. 25. 20. kal rp Oem: the 
peroration ends, like the prologue (II. 
45), with an expression of confidence 
in God. 


So far the order of trial has been, 
first, the speech of Meletus, supported 
by the other accusers, followed by this 
defense of Socrates. Then the dicasts 
decide that Socrates is guilty, by a vote 
of probably 281 to 220. Next in order, 
as this was an dyay riunrds in which 
the penalty was not fixed by law, Me- 
letus in a speech urges, as the riunots, 
the penalty of death named in the in- 
dictment (see note on XI, 7), to which 
Socrates replies, suggesting a counter 
penalty or dvrirlunors (Int, 28). 


XXV. Exorpium. J wonder that 
the majority against me ts so small, 


1. tO... Gyavanrety depends on 
EvpBddrerar, as if it were a word of 
prevention. We should expect here 
wpés or eis. The speaker did not, to 
begin with, have in mind the whole 
sentence. He puts first the subject he 
is to speak of, and then does not fully 
provide for its construction. 7hat J 
am not annoyed... many other things 
contribute. The subject of the infin. 
is contained in pol, 1.3. 2. 8m... 
KareibyndloacGe explains éri. . . ye- 
yyovdr« and informs the reader, at the 
beginning of this second part, of the 
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action which has just been taken. 
6. otrw is separated by the prepo- 
sition from the adjective it modifes. 
8. tpidxovra is the reading of the 
best manuscripts (App. III.). speis, 
which is in some manuscripts and was 
generally accepted formerly (see Grote 
and Curtius in their histories), was a 
variation doubtless introduced because 
so large a number as thirty seemed at 
variance with wap’ é6Alyor. rpidxorra 
better accords with the probable num- 
ber (501) of the jury (Int. 28), if we 
accept the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius (II. 41) that 281 dicasts 
pronounced Socrates guilty. In that 
case thirty votes cast differently (peré- 
mwegov) would give a minority of 220 
in the normal jury of 501; whereas, 
reading rpets, three votes cast differ- 
ently would give a minority of 275 and . 
the improbable number 556 for the 
whole jury. 9. Mé&nrov.. . dworé- 
devya: the argument is: if Meletus, 
Anytus, and Lyco secured only 281 
votes against him, Meletus alone would 
have secured only one third as many, 
not 100, the fifth part of the whole jury, 
which the prosecution must obtain or 
be liable to penalty. This penalty was 
affixed so as to prevent wanton litiga- 
tion, in an age when suits at law were 
too readily resorted to. (App. III.) 
12. avéBy: the singular because Any- 
tus was much the more important of 
the two. Anytus and Lyco were backa 
of Meletus, although apart from this 
word and the citation perhaps in 
XVII. 30 there is little to indicate it. 
13. dddr€ xtAlas Spaypds: the pen- 
alty included, besides the 1000 drach- 
mae, deprivation of the right to bring 
an action of this sort in the future 


(M. and S. p. 951). 
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XXXVI. The penalty ought to be what 
I deserve, which I think is mainte- 
nance as a benefactor in the Prytaneum. 

1. Tupdras ... por, Proposes as 
my penalty. The middle is used of 
plaintiff or defendant, as parties im- 
mediately interested. The active is 
used of the judge or court. — @avarov 
is gen. of value. H. 746, b; G. 1133. 
2. rivog tpiv, af what, pray. The 
dat. is ethical. 8. 4: the disjunctive, 
in this use of it, introduces a question 
which suggests the answer to a pre- 
ceding question, as in XIV. 5.— rs 
dtlas: supply revs. 4. wabetv h 
d&moretoat: the regular formula used 
in such cases, raeiv referring to cor- 
poral infliction, dworetea: to other pen- 
alty.—8 ru paddy, decause J made up 
my mind, is the indirect form of rf 
padwy, H. 968, c; G. 1566; GMT. 
839 (b). The literal translation is, 
‘because having learned what,’ padwy 
denoting the causal relation. 5. With 
wvirep of woddol supply érimedodvrar 
from dyedjoas. (App. III.) 7%. rév 
GAAov, as well or besides, since dynun- 
yopla, popular oratory, was not an 
office. H. 705; G. 966, 2. 8. fuvo- 
pootay Kal ordcewv, political fac- 
tions (which were rife in Athens under 
the Thirty as during the Peloponnesian 
war) and revolutions. 9. trvekéote- 
pov, 400 good a man, in the acc. rather 
than nom. because the subject éxav- 
wy is expressed. H. 940, b; G. gro. 
12. éwl governs 7d evepyerety. — lav is 
repeated in ga. This repetition in con- 
nection with lévra and 7a of lines 10 
and 11 emphasizes Socrates’ restless 
activity; as he says in I. 5, ov~x jov- 
xlav Ryov. (App. III.) 17%. éroro: 
the fut. opt. is only used in indirect 
discourse, either actual or implied, as 
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here. See note on XVII. 33. 19. rf 
op ely Gftos repeats the question 
of |. 4, resuming the argument after 
the intervening lengthy characteriza- 
tion of himself. 21. ef Set ye, #7 
it is really necessary. ‘yé, emphasiz- 
ing det, feigns a reluctance to fix his 
penalty at what he does in what fol- 
lows. 28. aévnre ebepyéry, Seopévep : 
these words bring out the puints which 
the award should be suited to. evep- 
yérns rot Sipou was an honorary title 
conferred on those who had deserved: 
well of the state. It was coveted even 
by kings. 25. p@AAov would naturally 
be followed by 7, but ovrws controls 
the form of what follows. The force 
of »adXov may be freely given by ‘so 
exactly suitable.’ 26. The Prytaneum 
must be distinguished from the 06dos 
(see XX. 22), where the prytanes of 
the senate dined. It was at the foot of 
the Acropolis, near the agora, and in 
it benefactors of the city, some on ac- 
count of their own deserts as the vic- 
tors in the Olympic and other games, 
others for what their ancestors (for 
instance, Harmodius. and Aristogei- 
ton) had done, were dined at the pub- 
lic expense. 27. Vrwos is a single 
horse (xéAys), fuvwpls a chariot and 
two horses, and {edyos one with four 
horses. 80. odSev Setras, because only 
the very wealthy could afford to com- 
pete with horses in the great panhel- 
lenic festivals and, by being crowned 
as victors in them, so bring glory to 
their cities. 

XXVIII. J will not fix my penalty 
at anything bad, least of all at exile. 

2. wept rod ofkrov refers to XXIII. 
8. dvriBédAnors is the same as Ixerela. 
5. dkav elvar differs from éxwy in 
generally standing in a negative sen- 
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tence. The infin. is in loose construc- 
tion. H. 956; G.1535. For pndéva 
with the infinitive in ind. discourse, 
see note on XV. 33. So also in 1. 12. 
8. GAAows GvOpadrois: this was true 
of the Spartans. 18. aStcehoev and 
the fut. infinitives following represent 
the fut. indic. in direct discourse, zroA- 
dod déw being here equivalent to ‘I 
think that I will not,’ 7 ao not intend 
to. H. 855,a; G. 1276; GMT. 113. 
15. tl Seloas gives the reason of 
the infinitives which precede. 16. & 
yet, viz. in XVII. 17. Qopar dv 
.. . 6vrev: from the fuller expres- 
sion €\wual re rovrwy a ed olda Gre 
xaxd éoriv, by the abbreviation of 
rovrwy & to wy and changing xakd 
€or. to kax@y Syrwy in agreement 
with the relative, «8 off 87: being 
retained with a simply adverbial force 
in which 87 is superfluous, war 
is the subjv. of deliberation. H. 866, 
33 G. 1358. So riufowpar in 1, 24. 
20. rots tvSexa: the Eleven were the 
magistrates (one from each of the 
ten tribes, and a secretary) to whom 
persons condemned by public trial 
were handed over for punishment. 
See Int. 28 and App. III. 21. &ddAa, 
well then, implying that the preceding 
suggestion is not to be thought of, 
Introduces another which is negatived 
by d\Ad in the next line. 22. viv 84, 
just now. 28. éerelow: the fut. with 
the relative expresses a purpose. H. 
git; G. 1442; GMT. 565. 24. rupt- 
oavre: the active here because its sub- 
ject is the court. 30. @AAoL... ofcrovers 
no longer depends on 8r: as would be 
natural, but is made more forcible by 
being put ironically as a direct question. 
31. apa, do you suppose. 32. nadés, 


tion very emphatic. {#v is added to 
explain xadés . . . Blos. 88. &AAnv 
. . . GpeBopdve, exchanging one city 
for another; \iterally, from another, 
implying motion out of. The expres- 
sion would suggest to the audience 
the wandering life led by the sophists. 

XXVIII. J could not in exile keep 
silent. The god forbids, nor do I 
wish tt. But lam willing, since my 
friends advise tt, to propose a fine of 
thirty minae. 

2. iptv, pray, the ethical dat. en- 
livens the question. 38. rovrl is to 
be taken with mwetoa: as cognate acc. 
6. as elpwvevopdvey, on the ground 
that I am jesting. Socrates’ irony, 
in which he was a master, consisted 
in pretending ignorance (or impo- 
tence, as here) in order to provoke 
or confound an antagonist (Int. 24). 
7. édiv re introduces the second rea- 
son of xaderwraroy, |. 3. 11. 6 88 
dveféracros Blos ot Biwrds is still 
under the influence of 87, 1. 7. 
12. ratra resumes and makes em- 
phatic the reason just given. — 8€ after 
Tavira contrasts it decidedly with the 
former reason advanced. — A¢yovrs re- 
peats the condition in édy 7’ ad Adyu, 
l. 7. 14. &pa introduces as a new 
co-ordinate thought that which has 
been implied in |. 11 (where to live 
without cross-examining men is re- 
garded as xaxév), and which from the 
outset Socrates has made the main 
principle in fixing his own penalty. 
16. ydp introduces the reason of what is 
implied in the line preceding, namely, 
‘Anything that is not really bad I am 
willing to accept,’ for, if J had money, 
I would propose as my penalty as 
large a fine as I should be likely to 


@ fine thing. Ironical and by its posi- | pay. 17. 800 epedArov exreloay is 
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an apodosis with dy» omitted. See note 
on IV. 20. The protasis is contained 
in ériunodpuny, which is itself the apod- 
osis toed... Hv... xphpara. — ydp 
brings the payment of money in under 
the general principle he has fixed to 
govern him in this matter. To pay 
money would not be a real xaxdéy. 
18. el ph Gpa, unless perchance. The 
conclusion to this condition is to be 
supplied after viv 5¢, but now 1 do 
not name any sum of money. The 
apparent contradiction in Socrates say- 
ing first that he has no money and 
then fixing his penalty at a money 
payment is explained by the thought 
in his mind, that the little money he 
could pay would be too little to be 
accepted, as indeed a mina of silver, 
pvav dpyuplov (about $18), was. His 
wealthy friends have to come to his 
aid. 24. éyyvao@at depends upon the 
idea of saying in xeAevover. 


Here the judges vote the penalty 
of death, and the formal trial was at 
anend. According to Diogenes Laer- 
tius (II. 5) the majority against Soc- 
rates was eighty votes greater than on 
the question of his guilt. Some delay 
on the part of the officers gives to him 
the opportunity to speak these last 
words to those judges who chose to 
remain and listen. Rarely would a 
man condemned to die have the 
equanimity, if he had the opportunity, 
so to speak. 


XXIX. (To those who voted against 
him.) You have brought disgrace on 
the city and yourselves, not on me. 

1. ov woAAod . . . xpdvov: the time 
between the present moment and the 
time of his natural death. 2. tad 
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after dvoua tere, which is equivalent 
to a passive. 8. mwoppw... rod Blov, 
far on in life. H. 757; G. 1149. 
14. dorre Gtropvyetv: the consequence 
is aimed at as a purpose. GMT. 587, 
3. So also wore dStadedyer in 1. 32. 
16. roApns in a bad sense, audacity. 
18. Opynvoivros ré pov, Aad J wept. 
Genitive absolute denoting condition. 
26. GAAov obSdva: Socrates possibly 
alludes to Anytus, who, Diodorus says, 
had become involved in an action 
for mpodocla, because when he had 
been sent with thirty triremes to save 
Pylos from the Lacedaemonians he 
had failed to do so, but had escaped 
conviction by bribing the jury. 29. yé 
is depreciatory of 7d droavety in com- 
parison with rovyplay, 1. 35. 38. ph 
ov... a Xarendv, / suspect that this 
may not bea difficult thing. For wh ob 
expressing a cautious negation or a 
suspicion that something may not be 
true, see H. 867; G. 1350; GMT. 265. 
35. @Grrov yap Bavdrov Oct: notice 
the alliteration. 36. dre with the par- 
ticiple denotes the real reason as as 
does an alleged one. 89. tq tpéyv 
as if SpAwy were passive, at your 
hands. They are characterized by 
being contrasted with vd rijs d\nOelas 
in 1. 40. —Oavarov Slany SpAwv, incur- 
ring the penalty of death. By the in- 
troduction of dlxnv the judicial penalty 
is distinguished from the moral in the 
next line. dé@Atoxdyw may be followed 
by the cognate acc. of the penalty or 
by the genitive with or without dlxny. 
H. 745; G. 1122. For the form 
bpAwv, see App. III. 40. adAnxores: 
the perfect denotes that these have al- 
ready incurred their penalty. 41. «al 
ovrot, and they as well. 42. ratra 
pév, chese things connected with my trial 
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are contrasted with rd dé, in XXX. 1. 
— ov lows, / suppose perhaps. This 
implies strongly that the necessity 
(€5e.) lay in part at least in their own 
weakness and prejudice. — nal @&e 
oxety, really had to turn out so. oxetv 
is the inceptive aorist. 43. perplws, 
all very well, The result, both in his 
case anid theirs, is the due measure 
and expression of their respective 
characters. 

XXX. You have not escaped the ne- 
cessity of giving account of your lives. 

1, ro goes with pwerd roito. The 
acc. is adverbial. dé is adversative to 
pév in XXIX. 42. 3. W@...xpre- 
pedoterw: “The opinion which con- 
nects prophetic enlightenment with 
the approach of death has maintained 
its hold in all ages. Patroclus fore- 
tells Hector’s death, //. XVI. 851, 
and Hector the death of Achilles, 
MM, XXII. 358, instances to which clas- 
sical writers often appeal; thus Xen. 
A pol. 30, dvéOnxe pev kal "Ounpos tori 
ols Tay év Karadice Tot Blouv wpoy- 
yuiokey Ta péddovra, Bovdomar de 
kal éym xpnopupdqeal ri, Cic. De Div. 
I. 30, Facilius eventt appropinquante 
morte ut animt futura augurentur ,; 
ex quo et illud est Calani, de quo ante 
_atxt, et Homerict Hectoris qui moriens 
propinquam Achilli mortem denuntiat. 
So Shakspeare, Rich. //. Act II. Sc. i. 
(Gaunt), ‘Methinks I am a prophet 
new inspir’d; And thus expiring do 
foretell of him’” (Riddell). 5. dare- 
ktovare: that is spoken of as already 
done which by their sentence the 
dicasts had made sure. 7%. With ofav 
understand riuwplay, after which we 
should have expected rerimdpyode, 
making it a cognate acc. We have in- 
stead dwexrévare, which more definite 
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word makes evident the nature of the 
revenge they had taken. As it stands, 
the cognate acc. is after the analogy of 
udxnv with vxdy. Translate, he pun- 
ishment you have inflicted upon mein 
condemning me to death. 10. wdelovs 
érovrar tyas of EAdyxovwres: the fact 
that this prophecy of Socrates was not 
fulfilled and yet is introduced here by 
Plato is adduced as evidence that he 
followed pretty closely the very expres- 
sions of Socrates. 16. otre wav Sv- 
varh, neither at all practicable. No- 
tice the chiastic arrangement of the 
predicate adjectives. 18. xoAodeuv, fo 
put down. Literally, ‘to cut short.’ 
21. dwradAdrropat, / bid you farewell. 
Literally, ‘I rid myself of.’ 

XXXI. (To those who voted for 
him.) 

Death must be a good thing, for 
the divine voice has not kept me back 
from it. 

2. tap, in behalfof. Socrates takes 
the side of death and in what follows 
makes a plea for it. 8. of &pxovres 
are the same as ol Evdexa, the officers. 
4. of &Odvra «rd. is a euphemism 
for prison. — &AA4 is used not infre- 
quently before the imperative or the 
subjunctive of command to give greater 
vivacity. See CritoIV. 11. 5. od8ev 
yap xwAve.: Socrates, in these words, 
assures his friends that although just 
condemned to death, a time when most 
men are overcome with grief and agi- 
tation, his spirit is unperturbed, and he 
is not only perfectly able to go on and 
converse in a philosophic strain upon 
the death which threatens him, but he 
is especially desirous to comfort them 
by so doing. Notice that ydp occurs 
five times in as many succeeding 
clauses. 6. €ws Eeoriv, while it ts 
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allowed, that is by the officers. 7. os 
Qos ovo, in the assurance that 
you are friends, ws indicates that the 
reason is one cherished in his own 
mind. 
matter which is the chief thing. Gen- 
erally ws with the participle denotes 
that which is thought by some other 
person than the speaker. H. 978; G. 
1574. 9. op@es Gv xarolnv: here at 
last appears the reason why Socrates has 
continually up to this point addressed 
the jurors by the expression which ig- 
nored their official position. 123. aravu 
(the second one) modifies cpixpots and 
is in turn modified by the intensive kal. 
18. op0@s refers, as we see from what 
follows, not to the moral quality of what 
he was at any time about to do, but to 
the consequences to himself of intended 
actions. (Int. 10.) 15. & is at once 
the object of olnGeln and the subject 
of voulterar. 16. €w0ev: the session 
of the court began early in the morn- 
ing. M.and S. p. 946, 2. 20. Adyovra 
peratt, in the midst of what I was 
saying. The adverb here really modi- 
fies the principal verb. H. 976, a; 
G.1572; GMT. 858. 25. hpets: as if 
he shared in the opinion, which he did 
not. 29. d&yaQdv (like ed) rpdrreyv, 
to experience something good. 

XXXII. Jn ttself death is either like 
a long sleep or it is the gotng to be 
where are the just, the gifted, the un- 
justly condemned, and those who would 
particularly repay investigation, with 
whont to associate would be unspeakable 
happiness. 

l. wal rpSe, in the following way 
also, that is, looking at the nature of 
death itself. In the preceding chapter 
death was surmised to be a good thing 
from something external, namely, the 


It is his own feeling about the |. . 
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behavior of the divine voice in regard 
to it. 2 adrd, in itself. 8. olov is 
equivalent tu rooiroy wore. Trans- 
late, as tf were. The subject of ofoy 
. elvac is 7d reOvdvar, but of Exew 
it is Toy TeOvedra. 6. rq Wuyq is dat. 
of advantage, to be taken with ruyxd- 
ve. ovoa. — TOU Témov is gen. of sepa- 
ration after the verbal substantive 
perolknow. In évOévde the idea of 
motion from, is repeated redundantly. 
7. & re has ef 5° ad, |. 21, introducing 
the second member of the alternative. 
10. &v belongs to evdpetv, 1.17, where 
it is repeated, as well as in 1. 16. In- 
troduced thus early it shows that the 
whole sentence is to be hypothetical. 
—<«é... So: the condition is so 
long and interrupted that d¢o: is re- 
peated in]. 13. For the same reason 
the idea of éxAetduevov and dyrurapa- 
6évra is gathered up and repeated in 
oxeydpevovy, 1. 14. 16. ofuar here 
repeats olua: of 1, 10, this being neces- 
sary because so much has intervened 
that otherwise the dependence of the 
infin. ebpety would not be clear. This 
whole sentence illustrates the flexibil- 
ity and grace of the conversational 
style. The thought is somewhat de- 
fective, because the pleasure of dream- 
less sleep is realized by a man only 
after he has waked, whereas, by this 
supposition, from death a man is not 
to wake, but is always to remain in 
unconsciousness. — ph Ste, nol fo say. 
H. 1035,a; G. 1504. 17. rdév péyav 
BaotAda: the life of the king of Per- 
sia was regarded by the Greeks as one 
of great felicity. 18. apés, in com- 
parison with. 28. &pa, then, infer- 
ential from the admission that death 
is a migration from the earth to some 
other place. 28. Stxacréy is in the 
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gen. because the participle is, upon 
which the infinitive depends. H.940,a; 
G. 931. 28. Mivas re xal ‘PaSdpav- 
@us: the proper names agree with the 
relative ofrep. We should expect them 
in the acc. in apposition to diKxaords. 
Minos, Rhadamanthys, and Aeacus, 
sons of Zeus, because of their regard 
for justice while living, were placed as 
judges in the infernal regions. _Trip- 
tolemus, son of Eleusis, is here reck- 
oned by Plato (though not generally) 
as also one of the judges, partly because 
of his connection with the Eleusinian 
mysteries and also because he gave 
laws as well as taught agriculture to 
the Athenians. Notice the ascending 
interest in the personages mentioned 
in this passage, as well as in the sort 
of intercourse. He is to find the 
judges, associate with the poets (whose 
works Socrates was especially ac- 
quainted with and fond of). He is 
to compare experiences with those who, 
like himself, had died of unjust judg- 
ment, while, last and chiefest delight of 
all, he is to continue there as here his 
scrutinizing conversations with those 
who would best repay scrutiny. 82. él 
wéow &v ris Sar dv tpav; How 
much would any one of you give? The 
condition is contained in évyyevéo@ac. 
38. ydp introduces the reason why he 
thinks they would give a good deal, 
which is implied in the preceding ques- 
tion. 85. porye kal atr@: the in- 
tensives indicate the especial fitness to 
the speaker of such a state of things. 
36. TIaAapfde «al Atavri: Pala- 
medes, the son of Nauplius, was stoned 
to death by the Grecian army at Troy 
because it believed that he had be- 
trayed it to Priam, in whose name 
Odysseus had caused a letter to be 
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sent to Palamedes. This story is post- 
homeric. Ajax, by an unjust decision, 
did not receive the arms of Achilles 
which he contended for with Odys- 
seus, and so took his own life. This 
account, founded on Odyss. XI. 543 ff., 
we find fully developed in a tragedy 
of Sophocles. 88. dvrurapaBdAdovre: 
the participle is supplementary. GMT. 
gol. 88. od« Gv anbées etn, at the 
close of the long sentence, repeats 
Gavpaorh ay ely at the beginning and 
has the same subject (7 drarpiBy), 
causing anacoluthon but making the 
sentence periodic. (App. IEE.) 40. rd 
péyvoroy is explained by the infinitive 
clause in apposition with it, which 
follows. 44. Tov... d&yaydvra is 
equivalent to a substantive, though it 
is a participle governing the acc. 
45. 4 GAAovs puplous . . . efrrat, or 
countless others one might mention. 
This whole clause, taken together, 
is the fourth object of éterdoa. 
47. dphxavov .. . evSatpovlas, an un- 
speakable (lit. ‘impracticable’) degree 
of happiness. For the gen., see H. 
730, c; G. 1088. 48. wavras od Shrrov 
rovrou ye tvexa, Surely not, [ suppose, 
Jor that. The sarcasm is heightened 
to the utmost. 49. edSatpovéorepor, 
more fortunate in that no one there 
would wish to put them to death for 
conversing, and they could not if they 
would, for d@dvaroé elo. 

XXXIII. PERORATION. You who 
have voted for me, be of good cheer 
therefore. You who have condemned 
nee, treat my sons as I have treated you, 
and all will be right between us. It ts 
now time for me to go away to death. 

8. The position of rotro after &» re 
is emphatic. Literally, ‘one certain 
thing, namely this,’ ¢kzs one ching tn 
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particular. addOés is pred. 8. wpay- 
parev, in a bad sense, sroudles. 
— Bé&rrov Av is a conclusion of un- 
fulfilled obligation, with dy omitted. 
H. 897; G. 1400, 1. 18. rotro is cog- 
nate acc.,as is radrd in l.15. 15. HBA- 
ower, they shall have come of age. The 
aor. is inceptive. 22. avrog re xal is 


NOTES ON 


THE CRITO 


epexegetical of ¢yd. 25. wAhy @ is 
pleonastic, like 4\\’ 9 in V. 13. Soc- 
rates closes his peroration, as he did 
his prologue, with an expression of 
confidence in the divine guidance. 


Here the Eleven lead Socrates 
away to prison. 


THE CRITO 


The circumstances under which this dialogue took place are explained in 


Int. 34. 


Title, KPITQN. This name of a person given by Plato himself to this 
Dialogue reminds us of the titles of the Greek tragedies, and was doubtless 
selected with reference to the dramatic form of the work. [4 wept wpaxréov, 
nOixos]: See on the sub-title to the Apology, p. 117. 

For the reason why a list of the dialogt personae is prefixed, as to a play, 


see Int. 3 and 36. 


The introduction is the dramatic prologue and is entirely dramatic in form, 


the conversation being given directly. 


and the situation is developed. 


I-II. INTRODUCTION. Socrates must 
die on the third day. 


I. (Crito coming to the prison early 
in the morning, when Socrates awakes 
says) O Socrates, what a fortunate dis- 
position you have, in that you can now 
sleep so sweetly. To-morrow probably 
you will be put to death. 

1. Kplrwv, Crifo is mentioned twice 
in the Apology, as a contemporary 
and fellow-demesman of Socrates, in 
XXII. 22, as a wealthy friend, in 
XXVIII. 22.—%: the disjunctive in 
the direct question following a general 
question suggests the answer thereto. 
So also in ]. 34. 4. wyvlka, what 
hour, is more explicit than wére. — 


In it the characters are introduced, 


pdAcora is used as with numerals to 
indicate that only an approximation 
(though as near as possible to the 
exact truth) is intended. 5. BaQds, 
early, literally ‘deep,’ as if going back 
from sunrise far into the beginning of 
light. 7%. traxoteas, fo let you in, 
literally, ‘to hear to you’ when you 
knocked; used of a janitor. The 
marvel was that Crito was admitted so 
early. 9. xal ru xal edepyérnra: tr 
énod, and, besides, he has received a 
trifle from me. i is cognate acc. 
of the neut. pronoun, retained in the 
passive. H.725,c; G.1239. 18. efra 
in questions often expresses wonder, 
as here. 16. év rocatty . . . Abay, 
at once so sleepless and so distressed. 
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The position of 7é shows that rocaury 
is to be taken both with dypumvig 
and \vwy. The order of thought here 
is disarranged, perhaps by Crito’s in- 
tense feeling; cal érirndes should im- 
mediately follow Avmy elvar. 17. dAAG 
kal, but furthermore. 19. Sidyqs, 
in the subj. instead of opt. though 
after a past tense, the time when 
Crito conceived the purpose being 
indicated. H. 881, a; G. 1369; 
GMT. 318. 20. rod tpoqwov is gen. 
of cause, which relation is expressed 
at the end of the sentence by the 
clause with Ws, equivalent to 67: obrws. 
23. wAnpperds, inconsistent, from xrAhy 
and pédos, ‘out of tune,’ not in har- 
mony with his advanced years. 27. py 
otx{: the double negative because 
éwihterat (used in the sense of pre- 
venting) has a negative force. H. 
1034, a; G. 1616; GMT. 811. Had 
the construction, rod with the infini- 
tive, been used, the negative would 
have been omitted. 29. GAAa rl 
84, but why, pray? returns to the 
question of line 1. 88. év rots (sup- 
ply @époverv) strengthens the super- 
lative. 84. rlva radryny: the full ex- 
pression would be ris teri avrn 7 
dyyerla nv pépes; —td wAotov: the 
sacred ship, in the absence of which 
the city was kept ceremonially clean, 
and no condemned criminal might be 
‘put to death. Int. 34 and Phaedo I. 
The words ov . . . we were not neces- 
sary for Crito, but are inserted for the 
reader. 36. pév has no dé correspond- 
ing to it. The isolated uéy is often 
used to give force to assertions made 
by a person respecting himself in 
which opposition to other persons is 
implied. 88. Zovvlov: “ Sunium’s 
marbled steep” (Byron’s /sles of 
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Greece) is the southern headland of 
Attica, on which are now the ruins 
of a temple of Athena. It is about 
twenty-five miles from Athens, — é 
tobvTwy, repeating the é& wy of 1. 37, 
must refer to things, and so ray dayyé- 
wy is bracketed (App. III.). 

Il. Judging from the dream I have 
just had, my execution will not take 
place till the day after to-morrow. 

1. roxy Gya0q, may fortune favor 
zt, a form often used by the Greeks 
to invoke a blessing upon a course of . 
action, like Lat. guod bene vertat. H. 
776; G. 1181. Socrates’ hopeful spirit 
is contrasted by d4AAd with the sorrow- 
ful tone in which Crito has spoken. 
5. ydp introduces the first step in the 
reason why he does not think tev 
abrd Thuepov. The second is ‘I am 
sure from my dream that I am not to 
die till day after to-morrow.’ There- 
fore the ship will not come till to- 
morrow. %. yé rot 8f is affirmative 
with some restrictions, ‘47 all events 
they say so who have control of these 
matters’ (referring to the Eleven). 
8. rolvuv, well then.— tmovons Hhpée- 
pas refers to the oncoming day in 
whose dawn they are. 9. fis érépas 
is the other of two, so not ‘ to-day’ but 
to-morrow. 11. vu«ros is gen. of time. 
é\l-yov wpérepoyr is inserted to indicate 
that the dream was after midnight, and 
so to be regarded as true. — kal xwwSv- 
vevearg. .. pe, and probably (implying 
that possibly the dream may have come 
before Crito reached the prison) very 
opportunely you did not awake me. 
13. 8 rl, what, pray? 15. Nevnd: 
white garments are generally ascribed 
to supernatural appearances. See 
Matt. xxviii. 3, “‘ His countenance was 
like lightning and his raiment white 
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as snow.” 17. qparl... toro: from 
Iliad IX. 363, only there the last 
word is ixoluny. ‘They are the words 
of Achilles, who in his anger at Aga- 
memnon declares that he will return 
to his home in Thessaly, a two days’ 
sail across the Aegean. Socrates re- 
gards them as applying to his passage 
“from this place here to another.” 
Apol. XXXII. 6. 19. pev obv (Lat. 
timo vero) corrects by conceding still 
more, say rather. 


Here ends the dramatic prologue. 
The next three chapters, in which the 
discussion begins, are the second act 
in this dialectic drama. 


I1l].-V. CrITO URGES SOCRATES ‘TO 
ESCAPE FROM PRISON 


Ill. Lf you refuse, the multitude 
will blame us as caring for money 
more than for you. 

1. yé yes, as often in replies. 
2. éru kal viv, implying that he has 
often been importuned, but still there 
is opportunity. 3. od pla, not one 
only, but twofold, as he goes on to 
specify. 4. rod torepficbar: see 
App. III. 5. otSéva pA with the 
fut. expresses emphatic negation. H. 
1032; G. 1360. 6. os... ov, al- 
though I was able, they would say, to 
save you. ws (really repeating the 
d6fw of 1. 6) implies that what is said 
in the concessive #yv would be true 
only in the view of the many, and not 
really so. This suggests the contrari- 
ness to reality which we need in the 
conclusion of the condition ef 70eXov. 
This conclusion w» is, being equivalent 
to #v with dy omitted. H. 897; G. 
1400; GMT. 416 and 479. 8. aloyxlov 
... Tatrns ...% Soxetv: agen. ofa de- 


THE CRITO 


' monstrative after a comparative may be 


explained by a clause introduced by 7. 
Notice the redundancy. 17. attra... 
vuvl, Sri, for the present situation ttself 
is clear, that. 65é, as often in Homer, 
is equivalent to ydp. The intensive 
aurd implies that nothing more is 
neecled than Socrates’ own present 
situation to establish what Crito con- 
tends for. There is a slight anacolu- 
thon in érz . . . elolv, the sentence 
continuing as if dyAot (as some read) 
had preceded (App. III.). 198 ta 
péytora: Crito cannot view death as 
Socrates does. See Afpol, XXXII. 
21. el yap a@dedov expresses a wish 
which cannot be attained. H. 871, a; 
G. 1512; GMT. 734. It is really a 
condition contrary to reality. 22. tva 
...hoav: the purpose is unattainable, 
depending upon a wish past attain- 
ment. H. 884; G. 1371. 24. ote 
..» Ppovipov ofre dpova: the mul- 
titude cannot make one wise or foolish. 
They are unable to affect character. 
In Socrates’ view life and death are of 
small account compared with the loss 
of integrity. 26. With réxoor supply 
moouvres. The multitude are con- 
trolled by impulse, not principle. 

IV. Do not be anxious about the 
expense. It will cost little to procure 
escape. The informers can be bought 
off for a trifle. Other friends will 
assist if you dislike to use so much of 
my property. Nor be anxious what 
you can do, or where go. 

2. dpd ye ph, Surely you are not 
(are you). apa uy calls for a nega- 
tive answer, while yé by its emphasis 
implies that even though he may 
deny it Crito really has this anxiety. 
4. wapdxwowv: the present subjunctive 
represents that the informers may 
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make trouble continuously. Fhe aorist 
subjunctives refer to momentary actions. 
6. xal before racqay intensihes it, even ,; 
in next line before @AXo Tt, it is also. 
8. gacov avrd xalpev, dismiss it, that 
is, this anxiety. Literally, ‘suffer it to 
say xaipe,’ or bid farewell. 14. phre 
. .. dood is resumed (after all the 
grounds for fear have in the mean- 
time been shown to be baseless) by 
Are poBovpevos of |. 25, after which 
comes the corresponding yjre in |. 26. 
18. é avrots, so far as they are con- 
cerned. In Xen. Mem. II. 9, I we 
are told that Crito had been harassed 
by frivolous lawsuits, the bringers of 
which he had bought off in order 
to avoid trouble.—ool by its posi- 
tion is very emphatic, implying that 
for Socrates Crito is ready to expend 
all he has. 22. wal kexoprxev, Aas 
actually brought. Simmias and Cebes, 
both Thebans, appear prominently in 
the Phaedo. 25. phte... dwoxdpys, 
netther hesitate, literally, ‘grow weary,’ 
not as though Socrates had already 
made efforts to escape, which is ab- 
surd and besides would call for a par- 
ticiple instead of the infinitive cdcat, 
but in the sense of a strong demand 
for earnest action. GMT. 903, 3. 
(App. III.) 27. & tt xp@o cavre, 
what to do with yourself. The refer- 
ence here is to what Socrates said in 
Apol. XXVII. 32 ff. xpqwo represents 
the subjunctive of deliberation in direct 
discourse. H. 866, 3 and 932, 2; 
G. 1358 and 1490; GMT. 186. 28. kal 
adAoo'e, elsewhere foo as well as here. 
The idea of motion in what follows 
reverts and gives form to doce. 

V. Tf you refuse, you will destroy 
yourself and neglect your children and 
lay us open to the charge of cowardice. 
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2. wavtdév mpodSodvas is epexegeti- 
cal of rpaypa.—efdv owPfvatr, acc. abs. 
See note on 4fo/. XH. 5. 8. oly fore 
karahureyv, you will go and abandon. 
— Td wbv pépos, pro tua parte, quod 
ad te altinel. HH. 718,c; G, 1058. 
—With rbvxwor supply mpdrrovtes. 
9. rodro is used. adverbially with rpd- 
fovorv, as often are ed and xaxds with 
mparrev. Also see dyaddy in Afol. 
XXXI. 29.—11. ydp gives the reason 
of rods vulets... doxets mpodiddvar, 1. 6. 
15. ddoxovra ye 54, especially when you 
assert, By supplying oé, rather than 
rivd, as the subject of aipeto@a:, with 
which gdoxovra agrees, the argument 
is brought to bear directly on Socrates, 
and that is what Crito intends. ‘yé by 
intensifying @dcKovra suggests that the 
assertion needs to be accompanied by 
the appropriate action. 65% expresses 
what follows @ fortiort, above all, espe- 
cially. 17. ph because the idea of fear 
is implied in aloxtvoya. 18. dav 
To wpaypa has in apposition with 
it as parts,  elcodos, 6 dywy, and rd 
reNevraiov. 20. ov py elorerOeiv : 
Socrates, according to a law mentioned 
by Lysias (X.17), might have gone into 
voluntary exile, or perhaps Crito and his 
friends might have kept the case out 
of court by raising legal technicalities. 
21. 6 dydv, the conduct of the trial as 
it came off, literally, ‘the struggle.’ 
22. womep KaTayeAws ris mpatews, 
like a. farcical conclusion of the whole 
matter, It seems absurd to Crito that 
Socrates should go on and die when 
in his opinion it would be so easy to 
have avoided it. 28. Stamedevyévar 
Hpas Soxetv: two constructions are sug- 
gested: (1) That these words are in 
epexegetical apposition to 7d Te\ev- 
Taiov, Huds being the subject of doxety, 
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and dcaregpevyévar having klyduvoy (to 
be supplied) as its object, in which case 
there is no change of structure in the 
sentence, and (2) that doxety repeats 
the 56&y of 1. 17, but is assimilated to 
the near infinitive, #uas being the 
object of diamegevyévar, In this case 
the anacoluthon, arising from agitation 
of feeling, must occur after cardyedws, 
or it would be in the accusative. The 
latter of the two explanations gives a 
better meaning to 7d rTedeuvratoy, viz. 
the ending of the trial in Socrates’ death, 
and also accounts for the repetition of 
dvavipla ry juerépa. 25. et tr... Sce- 
hos Hv. See Apol. XVI. 16. 29. Be- 
BovArcto@ar, fo have decided. GMT. 
109. 30. el... weptpevodpev: in future 
conditions e/ with the future is still more 
vivid than éd»y with the subjunctive, 
and is used in threats and warnings. 
See Apol. XVII. 75 and XXIII. 30. 


Here ends the first episode or sec- 
ond act of the dialogue considered as 
a drama. 

VI.-X. SOCRATES JUSTIFIES HIS 
REFUSAL 


VI. We ought to consider not what 
will happen to us, but what tt ts right 
to do, and so the opinion of the best men. 

2. &&(a: supply éoriy. The opt. efy 
in the condition expresses almost a 
wish, ‘if only it were.’ 5. rovotros: 
supply edul. The copula is rarely 
omitted except in the third person. 
For olos with infinitive, see note on 
Apol. XVIII. 36. 6. trav epav, that 
pertains to me, \iterally, ‘of mine, 
including all his faculties as well as 
external conditions. 10, rods avrovs 


THE CRITO 


the serious danger he is in does 
not influence Socrates to deviate one 
iota from the fixed principles of his 
whole life, and to which Crito has 
always given hearty assent. 18. ov 

ph with the subjunctive (Plato always 
uses tvyxwphoouat for the future) is 
most emphatic negation. See note on- 
Apol. XVII. 43. — whelw... Has pop- 
portrrnrar, /righten us with more bug- 
bears (lit. Mormos). mrelw is a cognate 
acc. of neut. adjective. Mopud was a 
hideous she-monster used by nurses to 
frighten children with. 15. 0avarovs: 

in the plural denoting violent death. 

18. dv od A€yes refers to what Crito 
has said in III. 4-11 and V. 17-26. 

22. &pa, of course, is ironical, as is 
also the preceding question. — &AAws: 

otherwise than it should be, fo 20 pur- 
pose. 26. wSe: that is, in danger of 
death. 28. viv 54, just now. 29. ds 
is cognate acc. 80. Sdov: opt. in orat. 
obliqua. 82. 800 ye rdvOpe aa, in 

all human probability. The antece- 

dent (to be supplied) of 8ea is an 

acc. of specification. $8. atprov is 
strange, as it is not in accord with 

the conviction wrought by his dream 

in Socrates’ mind. 87. ovSé... rév 
8’ of. See App. IE. 45. was 8 of; 

how can it but be, 7¢ must be so. 

The chapters which follow furnish 
an example of the inductive method 
of which Aristotle says that Socrates 
was the discoverer. From what is 
generally admitted as to the body he 
arrives at the desired truth in regard 
to the soul. The Apology and the 
Crito, owing to the nature of their sub- 
ject matter, do not contain as frequent 
examples of this inductive method as 


. ovomep xal, the very same as.|do many other of the Dialogues of 


-rep strengthening ovs expresses that 


Plato (Int. 19). 
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VIL. Zhe opinion of the one who 
knows ought to be regarded, not that of 
the many. 

1. ad, again. The substance of 
another conversation follows. 2. ro¢ro 
wparrev indicates that the man is 
exercising carefully in accordance with 
the rules of the art and not casually. 
5. tarpos has to do with éderrdov ye 
cal woréov, |. 12, rwavdorplBns with 
wpaxréov kal yuuvacréoy, 1.11. 12. yé 
in a series of words indicates the begin- 
_ ning of a new class different from what 
has gone before, yes and. 18. pnddv 
not obdéy because the participle ératéy- 
twy (with which the article before 
woA\Ady is also to be taken) has the 
force of a conditional relative clause, 
and of whoever does not know. H. 
1025, a; G. 1612. 26. kal 5H xal, 
and in particular also, introduces the 
point with which the induction is to 
end. Notice the double chiastic ar- 
rangement of the adjectives which 
follow. 84. éylyvero and dwddAvto 
are in the imperfect to indicate the 
result of previous discussions. This is 
sometimes called the philosophic im- 
perfect. They are really equivalent 
to ylyveoOas and awédAvobar éréyero. 
H. 833; GMT. 4o. 

VIII. Lefe ts not worth living with 
the soul ruined as tt will be if we give 
heed to anything but the truth. That 
the many can kill us does not alter this 
fact. 

3. The position of ph suggests a 
clause not expressed, d\X\a Ty TOY wh 
ératdvrwy 56&. The negation is in 
this way emphasized. 4. dpa Brordv 
... don, ts life worth the living ? 
10. AAG... dpa, Well then. The 
inference is from the less to the greater. 
The negative answer is overwhelm- 
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ingly implied. 11. @ though in con- 
struction conformed to AwBarat belongs 
also to dvlynow. 18. 87. wor tort: 
it (the yux%4) was not mentioned 
above (VII. 30), and is left for each 
one to supply here. 18. &pa intro- 
duces the conclusion with which this 
inductive process ends. — ovre, so as 
Crito has suggested. 19. rl, & te: 
this change from the direct to the 
indirect interrogative is not unusual in 
Plato. 21. % GAfGea: the truth is 
regarded as 6 ératwy who tells, as the 
result of careful inquiry, what course 
is the best, or most just as it is termed 
in what follows. 25. olol re... daro- 
xrewwovat: in order to hasten the pro- 
gress of the argument Socrates here 
introduces the very strongest objection 
(which Crito has already mentioned, 
III. 18 and 19) to doing what the 
truth directs, and claims that it does 
not affect the case. The principle 
abides, nevertheless. 26. Kal, i009, 
indicates that in Crito’s mind there 
are other objections beside this. See 
chap. IV. (App. III.) 20. én péve: 
it had been agreed in some former 
talk, here merely alluded to, that the 
just life alone was worth living. This 
is the subject of discussion in the Pro- 
tagoras. 88. 1rd 8 ev... Tabrdv 
toriv: the distinction here made is 
necessary because ed {jv is ambiguous, 
as in our expression ‘to live well.’ 

IX. What the truth or justice bids 
in regard to my escaping from prison 
ts what we ought to do, and that alone. 
Either refute this or admit it and act 
accordingly. 

4. el Se ph after dav pév merely as 
a formula of contrast and without ref- 
erence to anything else. H. go6, a; 
G. 1417. 56. tas oxdes is the ante- 
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cedent but it is drawn into the relative 
clause which comes first. The article 
in such cases generally falls away. The 
corresponding demonstrative raira is 
attracted into the gender of its predi- 
cate. 7. ph... q: the subjunctive with 
ph expresses a cautious assertion, / sus- 
pect these may prove to be considerations. 
This is a milder way of saying ravra 
oxéupard éoriv, strengthened by as 
adAnOas. See Apol. XXIX. 33. 8. kal 
évaBiwoKopdvev y av, yes! and would 
bring to life again. ‘yé emphasizing 
the preceding word shows the entire 
capriciousness of the multitude. dva- 
Bidoxw is usually intransitive. ay with 
dvaBiwoKxouévwy forms the apodosis. 
GMT. 479, 3. 9. Tobrwv rev wroddGv, 
standing at the close in apposition, 
has a sort of contemptuous force. 
10. 6 Adyos . . . aipet, reason thus 
determines, ratio evincit. This is 
through the technical use of alpety, 
‘to convict.’ This expression is in 
strong contrast with ovdevl gdv vy, 1. 9. 
18. avro{: the intensive brings out 
clearly that both Crito and Socrates 
would be equally involved in the wrong. 
20. rl Spdpev, what can we do? The 
subjunctive of appeal. H. 866, 3; 
G. 1358. Crito, although he assents 
to Socrates’ reasoning, cannot bring 
his mind to accept the situation. zo)- 
Adis Adywy, |. 23, shows that Socrates 
understands that Crito by this question 
is still clinging to the thought that in 
some way Socrates must be got out of 
prison. 26. qweloas oe has its antithe- 
sis in &AAG pH Gxovros, but not if you 
are unwilling. — taira refers to the 
course Socrates proposes to pursue. 
27. tis oxdbews Thy dpxhy, the prin- 
ciple which underlies our inqutry. 
See X. 42.—édv here comes indefi- 
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nitely near to introducing an indirect 
question, but see H. 1016, c; G. 1491; 
GMT. 680 and 493. 

X. Justice tells us tt is never right 
to do wrong to any one, not even fo - 
retaliate, espectally if it involve the 
violation of an agreement. 

1. é&évras might have been in the 
dat., agreeing with duty to be sup- 
plied as dat. of agent after déucnréov 
elvat, in place of which we should 
expect ddcxety defy, with the subject 
of which éxévras here agrees. H. 
991,a; G.1597; GMT.926. 5. Sarep 
. + « Adyero is bracketed because just 
this has not been lately said. These 
words were probably added by a later 
hand.— 4 waoor.. . éxxexupévar et- 
olv: this repeated use of the disjunc- 
tive question (each alternative depend- 
ing on the preceding clause) indicates 
that Crito delays to answer. Not till 
gpapév, 1. 16, does he speak, and then 
as briefly as possible. The metaphor 
in éxxexupévar is as of water ‘ poured 
out’ on the ground and gone to 
waste; translate, spoken in vain. 
8. tyArcxolde, repeated in yéporres, 
emphasizes the antithesis with wal- 
dwy. 18. & re nal mpqdrepa, or even 
milder. This anticlimax is to em- 
phasize the thought that the conse- 
quences, whatever they are, do not 
affect a principle or our duty. 21. od 
halveras, epparently not, just as ov onu 
means ‘I say no’ or ‘deny.’ 22. xa- 
Koupyety, as well as kax@s rocety, |. 27, 
is introduced as equivalent in mean- 
ing to addc«xety and more generally used 
than it. 28. Sov indicates hesita- 
tion on Crito’s part, which 6% would 
not. 80. otre &pa dvrafixetv: this 
sentiment found its highest positive 
expression in the words of Christ in 
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the Sermon on the Mount. Matz. v. 
44. 81. wadoyxy in the third person 
shows that viva is the subject of the 
preceding infinitives, the statement 
being a general one. 39. dpxopeBa 
is the subj. of deliberation. See note 
on IX. 20.—@s obSémore. . . Exov- 
Tos is epexegetical of évrei#ev = éx 
rovrov Tod Adyou. Translate, saking 
it never to be right. 42. rhs apxfs, 
this first principle. Compare dpxw- 
pea, évredfev, 1. 39. 48. 1rd pera 
rotro, that which comes next, denoting 
not logical sequence (as é« rovrou 
would), but temporal. It is given in 
the question which follows, 49. tq: 
the indefinite here is important as 
representing in this case the Laws 
soon to be introduced. 50. rownréov, 
though a passive verbal, governs the 
antecedent of & (raira to be sup- 
plied). H. 990; G.1597.— éaa- 
tnréov, Socrates says, instead of simply 
7 ov woinréoy, with reference to the 
foregoing a dy ris duodoyhon Ty, since 
such an agreement includes the obli- 
gation to act accordingly. Translate, 
or may one deceive (him, in those 
things). égawarady may take an acc. 
of the person, here to be supplied from 
T@, and an acc. of the thing, here the 
antecedent of 4. 


With the introduction of the new 
dialogt persona, the Laws or em- 
bodied state, begins the third episode 
or fourth act of the dialectic drama. 


XI-XVI. THE LAWS ENFORCE THE 
ARGUMENT OF SOCRATES 


XI. Zhe Laws might claim that by 
escaping you are trying to destroy them 
and the city. 

1. & totrwv: Socrates now pro- 
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ceeds to apply to the case in hand 
the general principles just established. 
4. ols is assimilated to the object of 
éupévopev, since w@pmodoyioapey takes 
the acc. See X.49. 17. ob yap évvod: 
Crito’s inability to understand and 
reply seems to rise from his fear of 
what will follow if he does. This 
answer of Crito’s gives occasion to 
Socrates to pass over to a new treat- 
ment of the matter. 8. nptv is to be 
taken with émiordyres, l. 11. 9. Since 
é&mrodtSpdoKkew was generally used of 
runaway slaves and so might be ob- 
noxious to Crito, the expression is 
softened by the clause which follows. 
10. rd xowwdv rhs wéAews, fhe common- 
wealth, ‘the community of the city.’ 
11. & Zedupares: this change from 
nuty, |. 8, indicates that Socrates feels 
that he is individually responsible, 
mainly, in this matter. 12. &AAo ti 
4: for this interrogative expression, 
which distinctly expects the answer 
yes, see note on Afol. XII. 1. 14. 1d 
odv pépos = kal Scov Suvaca, XII. 
33, so far as you can, 15. iv... 
elvar, donger ¢o exist. The sure ruin 
of a city in which the laws are dis- 
regarded is brought out by this posi- 
tive statement of it, followed by the 
negative. 19. GAAws re kal phtrwp: 
by these words Socrates hints that he 
has not the gifts or training in public 
speaking of professional orators, — and 
his opponents he includes in that 
class (4fo/. I.). The tricks of public 
speech he may not have had, but 
the argument he is now making is 
consummately put. 20. taéep rotrov 
..- GrrokAupédvov, 17 behalf of this law 
which is threatened with destruction. 
The pres. and imper. of dré\Aupe have 
often this idea of threatened action. 
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In Athens if any one proposed to 
change or repeal a law, it was the 
custom to appoint advocates (cuviyo- 
pot) to defend it. 22. 8ru introduces 
here direct discourse, and is equivalent 
to quotation marks. See note on 
Apol. XVI. 14.— nBlea: see App. 
III. — yap, yes, for. Assent is here 
implied to the accusation made above, 
and a reason is advanced for it. 

XII. But the Laws are our bene- 
factors and we must not retaltate 
when we think they are wronging us, 
any more than we should upon parents. 

2. ratra refers to the idea con- 
tained in the answer just given, that 
if we think the city is treating us 
wrongly, we in turn may wrong it. 
3. éupéverv is the subject of Juorsynro 
to be repeated in thought. 6. éreSh 
xal: Socrates represents the Laws as 
pursuing his own method in argument. 
(Int. 21.) 11. robrotg is to be taken 
with wéuder. 18. G&AAG introduces a 
second consideration, and is instead 
of an frera 5é answering to rpdrop 
wév, 1.8. 17. dv povoreg Kal yupva- 
TTUF: Movciky in its broader sense 
included elementary studies (ypdu- 
para), music in the stricter sense, 
and a knowledge of the poets; in a 
word, all the branches of a liberal 
education. ‘yus“vacrixy was the whole 
system of exercise and diet by which 
bodily well-being was promoted. (Int. 
7.) 21. SoAos connotes the entire 
and unquestioning obedience as of a 
slave to a master, involving a certain 
loss of individual freedom, which in 
Socrates’ view the citizen is bound to 
yield in order that the state may exist. 
—atrés, mpdyovo, in epexegetical 
apposition to the subject of 46a, press 
the obligation home more emphatically. 
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25. Spa has an ironical force. It is 
repeated in the adversative clause, 
1. 30, because in that clause the incon- 
sistency comes to view. 28. otre... 
otre: in our idiom we should expect 
ré...7é The negatives are under 
the influence of ov« é [cov Hy», but 
cannot be introduced in translation. 
dyrikéyery and dvrirumrey are ex- 
planatory of dvriroetv. — kaxds &xov- 
ovra is equivalent to Aodopovpevoy. 
35. 6... éripeAcpevos, added in em- 
phasis and irony, which is expressed 
again in ofrws, 1. 36. 89. év pelLow 
polpg, in higher estimation ,; literally, 
‘in a greater portion’ of respect due. 
Connect closely with wapd. 40. o€- 
BeoOas: the subject is 7:vd, to be sup- 
plied. 44. édv re réwrerOar ddv te 
Seto Oar: the infinitives depend on apoc- 
rdrry and are explanatory of wadeiv. 
—tdv re xrd. in 1. 45 brings in the 
idea of military service, in which en- 
tire obedience is requisite, leading up 
to the claim in éy dccacrnply, 1. 48, 
that there likewise the state demands 
entire obedience. 46. wownréov raéra, 
like céBeoOat Set, 1. 40, brings back the 
sentence again, after the specification 
of intervening details, to its connection 
with wore \édn bev ce, 1. 36. See note 
on X.50. 50. wel@eav: supply de7, the 
idea of which is contained in the pre- 
ceding verbals in -réo», and so it is not 
written. GMT. 925. 

XIII. Moreover, when you became 
a citizen, you virtually agreed to do 
whatsoever the Laws might command. 

3. Slxata: predicate after a... éme- 
xeipets. 6. Spos: it might be thought 
that the city had already done enough 
to establish its claim upon the obedi- 
ence of the citizen, but nevertheless. 
1. wmpoayopetopev TH. . . Tewmoinévar, 
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we publicly proclaim by giving per- 
mission. Upon mpoayopevouev depends 
éfetvar, 1. 10, and dwrévar, 1. 11, éfetvac re- 
peating the idea of éfovclay. 8. éredav 
Soxipacdy, when he shall have passed 
the (8oxtpacla or) examination, espe- 
cially in regard to his Athenian parent- 
age, which at the completion of his 
eighteenth year a young man had to 
pass before he could have his name 
entered on the register of his deme 
(Angtapxxdy ypapzparetov) and become 
an Athenian citizen. 10. éfetvarc... 
amévat is the conclusion, the con- 
ditions of which are in Jdoxipacdy 
(and 57), dpéoxwpev, and BovrAnra:. 
11. ovSels . . . dtrayopetear: by repeat- 
ing the statement of the preceding sen- 
tence in this negative form, the freedom 
of the young man in becoming enrolled 
as a citizen is emphasized. 18. ets 
Grrouclay ... perouxetv: the Athenian 
who went to an Athenian colony, as 
to Thurii or Amphipolis, became a 
citizen there; but a puérocxos resided 
as an alien in the city he chose to settle 
in. — el ph dpéoxoupev: the optative 
implies the improbability that Athens 
would not be pleasing. 22. wel@eor Oar 
rather than relcec@a:, although after a 
verb of a future signification (see mot7- 
vey, 1. 19), because here it is implied 
that the obedience begins at the very 
moment of the agreement. GMT. 136. 
24. wporiOdvrwy fydv: supply from 
the context 7 mwel@ecOac 7 welBecv, 
which is equivalent to atpeoc», although 
‘we set before him the choice. Socrates 
uses every form of statement to em- 
phasize the entire freedom with which 
the citizen has covenanted to obey the 
Laws. 

XIV. You, Socrates, most of all 
agreed to this, because more than any 
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ome else you have liked the city and 
remained in it, and that for seventy 
years. 

1. wal of, you in particular, «al 
introduces a particular instance. The 
last chapter was general; this is the 
special application of the general truth 
to the case in hand, which is aggra- 
vated by several circumstances. 2. rats 
alrlas évéger Oar, wil] make yourself 
liable to these charges. 3. év tots pé- 
Atora: see I. 33. 10. Sv... dme- 
Sfpes : the sentence begins as a 
conditional one, but as it advances (in 
€£7Oes, 1. 12, éroujow, 1.15, and &\a- 
Bev, 1, 16) the force of &» disappears 
and the statements become positive. 
12. éwl Oewplav, fo be a spectator of 
the public games, namely, the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, Isthmian, and Nemean, 
to which men went from all parts of 
Greece. 13. 8 re ph, except, The verb 
is not expressed. GMT. 550. See App. 
III. 14. orparevodpevos: for Socrates’ 
military campaigns, see Int. 5 and 9. 
17. elSévar, added epexegetically, 
makes the gen. wddews seem prolep- 
tic. 20. nal... érovfow is no longer 
dependent on wyoddyecs, but starts im- 
mediately from rd re dda. 21. fv: 
for &y omitted in this conclusion, see 
H. 897; G. 1400. So also in J. 41. 
Socrates might have proposed exile 
instead of a fine of thirty minae. 
Apol, XXVIII. 23. 24. ékadAwalfov, 
you prided yourself, \it. ‘made the 
face beautiful.’ — as otk d&yavaxrév, 
on not caring, as you claimed. ws 
shows that the claim is the assertion 
of Socrates. The context implies that 
the Laws regard thé claim as insin- 
cere. GMT. 864 and 865. 94. dapev 
is subj. of deliberation or appeal, as is 


also époAoyapev in 1. 35. 39. GAAO 
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Ti 4 distinctly expects the answer yes. 
So also in 1. 37. See note on 4fol. 


XII. 1 and Crito XI. 12, 88. qpas 
atrovs is not reflexive here. 44. ds 


8h éxaorore: in the writings of Plato 
(Repub. 544 and Protag. 342), Soc- 
rates is represented as speaking well 
of the discipline of these two states, 
both Doric in origin. So in Xeno- 
phon (Mem. III. 5 and 1V. 4) Socrates 
expresses admiration for Lacedaemon 
on account of the strict observance of 
the laws by its citizens. 46. é\drrw 
.. . Gwedfpnoas: in the Phaedrus, 
230 C, Socrates appears to be entirely 
ignorant of the suburbs of his own city, 
and when Phaedrus chides him with 
this, saying, orws éx rod Acrews obr 
els rhv Urepoplay drodnuets ovr’ téw 
reixous Euovye Soxets rd wapdrayp é€:é- 
vat, Socrates replies, cvyylyvwoké pot, 
@ Epiore, pidouahs ydp eluse Ta perv 
odv xwpla kal rd dSévipa ovddy w e0édec 
diddoxev, of 5 év TG Adore &vOpwroa. 
49. ShArovw Sti, evidently, lit. ‘it is clear 
that.’ These words particularly em- 
phasize xal juets of vduor, since it Is 
the laws that are chiefly in question. 
(App. ITT.) 51. édv qpiv ye ely, 
ves, uf you will obey us. 

XV. Lf now you violate your cove- 
nant with us, and leave the city, wher- 
ever you go you will be an object of 
reproach and ridicule. 

1. ratra wapaBas kal éapaprdavey 
vt rovUrwy: raira and ri are cognate 
acc. after the participles. The aorist 
refers to the one act of violating his 
covenant in breaking jail, the present 
to the continuing false position he will 
be in ever after. 6. mpdrov pév finds 
its adversative in d@\Ad, 1. 23. Cities 
near and more remote are contrasted. 
Compare XII. 13. 8. edvopotvrar 
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yap: in Thebes, before and during 
the Peloponnesian war, there existed 
a moderate oligarchy (éAryapxla lod- 
vouos, different from the duvacrela 
éXlywy at the time of the Persian war), 
which had an inclination towards 
Sparta; also Megara had an oligar- 
chical government, and since the bhat- 
tle of Coronea (447) stood on the 
side of Sparta. 10. broBAdpovra:, 
will regard you with suspicion, like 
the Homeric trddpa lidy. 12. Sonetv 
may be active (‘think’) or passive 
(‘be thought’), according as d¢dta» 
is regarded as meaning ‘decision’ 
or ‘reputation.’ The latter accords 
better with what follows. 20. 4: the 
disjunctive introduces a direct ques- 
tion following a general question 
and suggesting the answer thereto. 
22. The fut. infin. davetoOat with 
av represents the fut. indic. with a» 
in direct discourse (GMT. 208).— +d 
Tod Lwxpdrovs wmpaypa, “his matter 
of Socrates, meaning Socrates himself 
in the plight in which he would have 
put himself. 25, éxet yap: the Thes- 
salian nobles were rich and hospitable, 
but bore the reputation also of being 
licentious and violent. Their political 
character is indicated by Demosthenes 
in Olynth. I. 22, rad Trev Oerrarav 
.. dmira pev Rv Sjwou duce kal alei 
waow dvOpwros. 28. cxevhy ré tTiva, 
some disguise, is co-ordinate with kal 
TO ox ipa, |. 30, oxevh denoting attire, 
often of an actor, which conceals the 
true personality, — here explained by 
7 Sipbépay...%7 Adda, while cx fue 
refers to any other changes in form 
or person. 94. odSelg 3s: Zora: is 
omitted. The omission of the copula 
occurs more often with the present. 
35. el S¢ ph, otherwise, is equivalent 
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to 4v 56 reva AUTGs. We might have 
expected el dé after the preceding neg- 
ative. H.906,b; G. 1417. —dxotoe: 
dxovew is here used as the passive 
of Néyecw, Compare XII. 28. The 
Greek inserts a kal between moddd 
and dvdéia, which is not reproduced 
in our idiom. 9386. tbawepydpevog . . . 
Kal Sovrevoy, cringing to all men and 
their slave. This is one of the dis- 
tasteful things Socrates will hear said. 
39. els @errad(av: there is a re- 
proach in this repetition. So far for 
so little. (App. III.) 41. adda 84, 
well then, introduces a new objection 
in order to refute it by anticipation. 
44. drotatewo.y, may get the good 
of, in irony, for the Greeks thought 
exile from their country a punishment. 
(App. IIL.) — 4 rotro pew of: sup- 
ply drodatcovra. 46. Opépovrar and 
wavsebcovra, are used as futures 


passive. H. 496; G.1248. 50. y6, 
yes. 

XVI. Jf you wiolate us, what 
defense can you make when you 


stand before our brothers, the Laws in 
Hades ? 

4. wdvra raira drodoyfcacbat, fo 
offer all this in your defense. 't. ode 
&AAw tdv ody: the Laws say this to 
imply that Crito has felt the weight of 
their argument and yielded. 8. wiv 
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implies that Socrates will not accede 
to Crito’s proposal. 


Here, dramatically, the fourth act 
or third episode ends. What follows 
is a brief epilogue. 


XVII. ConcLusion. J cannot dis- 
regard the arguments of the Laws. 


1. © Xe éraipe Koplrov: the 
especial tenderness of this address is 
to soften the positiveness of his refusal. 
2. ol kopvBavridvres: the Corybantes 
were priests of the Phrygian Cybele, 
whose wild and enthusiastic rites were 
attended with furious dances and deaf- 
ening music. xopuvBavriav signifies 
here, to he tm the Corybantic phrenzy, 
which continued when the music had 
ceased and was only imagined, just as 
now no one could hear the voice of 
the Laws. Nothing could convey a 
better idea of the effect produced on 
Socrates’ mind and whole being by 
these solemn and searching words of 
the Laws, than this expressive meta- 
phor. 4. BopBet, resounds. 5. 80a 
ye... Soxodvra, at least as it seems 
to me now. This, too, is to soften the 
assertion. 10. ratry 6 Oeds Unyetras: 
compare Afol. II. 45 and Crivo, II. 2 
for similar expressions of trust in the 
divine guidance. 
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The circumstances under which this dialogue took place are explained in 


Int. 37. 


Title, BATAQN. See on the title to the Crzéo, p. 150. 
[7 wept Yuxfis, 70cxds] See on the sub-title to the Apology, p. 117. 


. Of the dialogi personae observe that Apollodorus does not speak anywhere 
in the dialogue, and Simmias and Cebes do not in the chapters here given. 
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This Dialogue differs from the Crtfo in that the conversation is not given 
directly, but is narrated. An excuse for so reporting it is given by the fact 
that Plato, owing to illness (II. 46), was not present, and an advantage is 
that in this form many details are given which in a direct conversation cannot 


be naturally introduced, but which a reader needs to know. 


The first three chapters are part of the dramatic prologue. 


I.-III. 


Part of the INTRODUCTION 


Incidents at Phlius, and others in prison on the morning of the day on 
which Socrates died, before the main conversation begins. 


I. What.were the circumstances at- 
tending Socrates’ death, and how came 
he to live on in prison for thirty days? 

1. atrogs is in contrast with dou 
tov, 1.3. Echecrates wishes to ascer- 
tain whether Phaedo was himself a 
witness of what took place on the day 
of Socrates’ death. 2. Td ddppaxov: 
Diogenes Laertius (II. 35) calls this 
7d kwveov. 8. & dvip as avip in 
II. 21, is simply the equivalent of the 
personal pronoun. 7. SAeaclowv is in 
apposition to ray modcrGy for greater 
definiteness. Compare Apol. XX. 9. 
The article is omitted as is Plato’s 
habit before the name of a country or 
of the inhabitants of a country or city. 
8. rad viv: we know of nothing just 
after Socrates’ death which would have 
interrupted communication between 
Athens and Phlius. (Int. 37.) —’A@#- 
vate after the idea of motion implied 
in émixwpid fer as in LXV.1, dvlararo 
els ofxnua. 14. dv tpdrow tyévero is 
explanatory of rd mepi rijs dixns. 
16. wodA@ torepov: thirty days. See 
Xen. Mem. IV. 8, 2, dvdyxn pev yap 
éyévero abr pera THY kploww TpidKxorvra 
Huépas Bi@vac ba 7d Ata pev éxelvou 


of his birth. 24. rd wAoftov: Plutarch, 
in Theseus, 23, says that this ship was 
in existence until the time of Demetrius 
the Phalerian (d. 282 B.c.). 25. év @ 
Onoeds: Plutarch tells us in 7heseus, 
15 ff., that Minos, king of Crete, once 
threatening Athens with destruction 
was induced to withdraw by the 
Athenians agreeing to send seven 
youths and as many maidens every 
nine years to be offered to the Mino- 
taur in the Labyrinth. As the tribute 
was brought the third time Theseus 
slew the monster. The yearly festival 
in honor of this deliverance was called 
the Delian. 380. wéparovow : the 
present here expresses a customary 
action. H.824,a; G.1253, 1; GMT. 
24. 84. Se0po: Plato, as an Athenian, 
uses this word as if the speaker was 
in Athens. 85. daroAaBovres is the 
usual word to denote the detention of 
ships by contrary winds. — atrods re- 
fers to rods riéovras, suggested by rd 
motor, 1. 33. 88. rq wporepalg: for 
the time of year, see Int. 5, note 1. 
II. On the day of Socrates’ death his 
serene spirit so influenced us, his 
friends, that as he talked we almost 


rod pnvwds elvar. (Int.34.) 21. dorep- | forgot our grief. 


pévn, with wreaths of laurel, the tree 
sacred to Apollo. Delos was the place 


4. of Gpxovres, as in Apol. XXXI. 
3, the same as of &3exa mentioned in 





CHAPTERS I. 1-II. 51. 


Apol. XXVII. 20. 6. «al woddAol ye 
corrects the idea of paucity implied 
in the indefinite rivés, indeed, gutte a 
number, 9%. hptv indicates that there 
were others with Echecrates ready to 
listen. See I.roand15. 16. rovovrovs 
érdpous, others of the same disposition. 
19. ore has ove ad, 1. 27, in contrast 
with it. —wapdvra pe... eos eloye: 
Here the acc. follows the verb, but in 
1. 26 we find the dative. 21. tod 
Tporov, gen. of cause, as in Criéo, I. 20. 
22. as... drededra is epexegetical 
of evdédaluwy. ws is equivalent to 87 
otrws. GMT. 580. 23. waplorac bat, 
tt occurred to me,that. The subject 
is éxetvov . . . lévar.—pnbd, not even 
in death did the favor and direction of 
the gods, which his disciples believed 
had attended Socrates in his life, fail 
him. For potpa in the sense of ‘divine 
allotment,’ see, also, 4fol. XXII. 9. 
24. idva. and mpage are in the fut- 
ure because, in this indirect discourse, 
they represent the future in the direct. 
H. 855, a3; G. 1276; GMT. 135. 
25. et wep... GAAos emphasizes éxetvoy, 
1. 23. 27. wapdévre mév0e is equiva- 
lent to ef res mapeln wévOer, —év drd0o- 
codla, engaged in philosophic conver- 
sation. 29. rovotros refers to dido- 
copia. $8. otra, referring to what 
has just been said, is still further ex- 
plained by éré wey yeAGrres ... dax- 
ptovres. 85. "Aro\AdSwpos termed 
6 pavexds, in Sym pos. 173, D, on account 
of his excitability, is mentioned again 
in LXVI. 30. 42. 6 KptroBovdos cal 
6 warfp: for the father Crito, see 
Int. 34 and 37. They are both men- 
tioned in Afod, XXII. Critobulus was 
famous for his beauty. 48. “Eppoyé- 
vys, like Socrates, was poor, although 
his father Hipponicus and his brother 
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Callias were very rich. — Of ’E:myévns 
we know only that he was the son 
of Antiphon of the deme Cephisia. 
Apol. XXII. 25. 44. Alo xlvns was 
the son of Lysanias (see note on Aol. 
XXII. 24), and is said to have writ- 
ten seven Dialogues, conversations of 
Socrates. —’Avrio@évns became the 
founder of the Cynics. — qv repeats 
raphy of 1. 42, as often the simple verb 
stands after the compound. 45. Me- 
véfevog is the same whose name is 
given to one of the Dialogues of Plato. 
Ctesippus was his cousin. 46. [IAdrev 
Sé, ofpat, noOdve. Plato must surely 
have known whether he was ill or not, 
so, Wohlrab suggests, the oluac indi- 
cates that his being ill and absent is 
merely a fiction to account for the 
fact that he says nothing. He could 
not well play the part of a dumb listener, 
but he does not introduce himself as 
speaking in any Dialogue. Others, 
taking #o6évec seriously, think that it 
is implied that the trial and imprison- 
ment of his master had made Plato 
ill. 48. Zupplas ... KéBng were both 
young. They take important parts in 
the conversation which follows. In the 
Crito (1V. 21-24) they are represented 
as ready to use their property for the 
benefit of their master. 49. PaSwvi- - 
Sys also was a Theban, of whom we 
know nothing else. — Eb«delSns_be- 
came the head of the Megarian branch 
of the Socratic school. Of Terpsion 
we know nothing more. 651. ’Apt- 
orurros Kal KreopBporos : their 
absence at this time is mentioned as a 
reproach. From so near a point they 
should have come to Athens to be 
with Socrates in his last moments. So 
édéyovro, 1. 53, may imply that they 
were not in close communication with 
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the other friends of Socrates. Aristip- 
pus was the founder of the Cyrenaic 
school. 

Ill. Entering the prison early in 
the morning, we found Xanthippe and 
their youngest child there, after whose 
dismissal the conversation began. 

5. wAnolov yap jv: most of the 
courtrooms were near the agora, and 
so the general location of the prison is 
indicated. 16. vrakovey, as in Crzéo, 
1.7. 19. wapayyéAAovoty in the sense 
of ‘are giving orders’ is followed by 
8rws dv with the subjunctive denoting 
the purpose, fo the end that. 28. yap 
gives the reason of an implied ‘1 do 
not need to tell you who she is.’ 24. rd 
wa.dlov: their youngest son Menexe- 
nus. 25. dvevpfpnoe: on this word 
Stallbaum says: ed@nuety ef dveudnpeiv 
proprie dicuntur de verbis et voctbus 
faustis ac bene ominatis. Sed kar’ 
dyrippaciw significant etiam lamen- 
tari, vociferare, eiulare. 29. awayérw 
vis abrfv: Plato in the Phaedo avoids 
dwelling on the family circumstances 
of Socrates. He evidently wishes to 
represent only the philosopher in his 
intercourse with his disciples, and to 
avoid all outbreaks of feeling. So 
Socrates rebukes Apollodorus (LXVI. 
34) for driving the other disciples to 
tears by his weeping and loud lamen- 
tation. Xanthippe returns for a final 
farewell, in LXV. 10. 81. roves... 
Koplrwvogs: as a rich man, Crito always 
had a large following of servants about 
him. 988. éférpwpe: the force of é& in 
the compound verb is that he rubbed 
until he no longer felt pain. 34. dpa 
generally stands before the participle 
to which it belongs. —“@s aromov” 
épy: it might have been expected 
that on meeting his friends Socrates’ 
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first reference would have been to his 
having to die on that day, instead of 
which he acts as unconcernedly as 
on other days. 85. os... wédvuxe, 
how wonderfully it tis related. 8%. 4d 
... pH éAav: the article may be 
translated, 72 ¢hat. Notice the use of 
é9é\ev with inanimate things as if they 
were persons. 41. Atowos: by this 
reference to Aesop, Cebes (in the 
following chapter) is reminded that 
Euenus was anxious to know what the 
object of Socrates was in versifying 
the fables of Aesop. After answering 
this question Socrates (V.) sends a 
kindly message to Euenus and bids 
him follow him to Hades as quickly 
as possible. The surprise of Simmias 
at this message draws from Socrates 
an expression of his belief that the 
true philosopher will meet death gladly, 
and in support of this opinion the 
whole argument which occupies the 
rest of the Dialogue is evolved. 


After showing why the true philos- 
opher will meet death gladly, in reply 
to a question from Cebes (XIV.) Soc- 
rates gives several reasons for his belief 
in a future existence. Simmias-and Ce- 
bes raise objections (XX XVI.) which 
Socrates refutes in several arguments, 
and closes (LVIII.) with a myth con- 
taining a theory of the life after death 
and the happy fate in it of the good, 
especially philosophers. 

The last four chapters are dramatic- 
ally the Epilogue. 


LXIV.-LXVII. Last MOMENTS AND 
DEATH OF SOCRATES 

LXIV. Socrates converses with Crito 

in regard to his burial. At the close 

of the last chapter Socrates has said 


CHAPTERS III. 5-LXVI. 12. 


that it will be better for him to bathe 
before drinking the poison, so as to 
spare the women the trouble of wash- 
ing his body after he is dead. 

8. émoré\Xerg : this verb is fre- 
quently used of the last requests of 
the dying. 6. oddev katvdrepov, 20/h- 
ing very new. In this absolute use 
of the comparative its specific force has 
almost entirely disappeared. — dpév 
abtray dmripedodpevar: see 4po/. XVII. 
51, THs Puxijs, brws ws BeArlory ~orat. 
10. domep kar txvn, as though fol- 
lowing footprints, emphasizes kara Ta 
... elpnuéva. 12. ob8v wAdov srovt- 
oete, will you effect anything. whéov 
here means ‘ ove than if you do not.’ 
14. rlva rpéwov: by burning or by 
interment. See 1.32. 28. ovros... 
nyyvaro: #yyvaro here may be the 
conative imper., offered to give (H.832; 
G. 1255), as the penalty of a money 
fine (Afol, XXVIII. 23) was not ac- 
cepted by the dicasts. Socrates then 
would indicate by wapapevety, |. 29, 
that what the dicasts feared was that 
he would run away without paying his 
fine. Another more probable explana- 
tion of the whole passage is that Crito 
had actually offered surety to the court 
that Socrates would appear at the ap- 
pointed time. 34. rpor(Oerar: it is here 
suggested that Crito, who had been so 
thoughtful a friend of Socrates while 
he lived, would also perform for him 
the last offices. 87. els adré rotro: 
an incorrect expression is an offense 77 
itself. — kaxov rt: it may, for instance, 
lead us to think that the body is all 
that existsof aman. 89. rodpov capa 
is emphatically opposed to Zwxpdrn, 
1. 35.—The first @amrreww depends on 
ddvar, but the second is better taken 
with xp%. 
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LXV. After Socrates has bathed and 
has bidden good-by to his wife and 
children, the officer of the Eleven testi- 
fies as to Socrates’ conduct in prison. 

1. dvilcraro elg ofknpa, pot up 
(and went) info a room. See I. 8. 
9. rd wadla: see Afol. XXIII. 19. 
10. olxetas yuvaixes, among whom of 
course was Xanthippe. 18. o8 xa- 
Tayvocopar: cot, / shall not have the 
complaint to make of you that I do of 
others. 22. év rotr@ to xpov@: in 
the month which he had spent in 
prison. 26. GAAd éxelvoig: the man, 
although he appreciates Socrates’ no- 
bility so far as he himself is concerned, 
cannot conceive of his bearing no 
ill will toward those who were really 
the cause of his death. See Apfol. 
XXXIII. 10. 27. ayy&Aov: the 
future is not necessary. Compare dy- 
yerlav pépwr, Crito, 1.30. 388. wpoa- 
Te, used to come, indicates that these 
visits were frequent, because of his lik- 
ing for Socrates. 36. et rérptmras: the 
poison was obtained by bruising in a 
mortar the seeds of the poison hem- 
lock, which is not a tree, but a plant. 
38. éml rots dpeow: a line of moun- 
tains lies to the east and north of 
Athens, — the ranges of Hymettus and 
Pentelicus. 45. xepSalvew: the future 
would be more natural, but the manu- 
script authority is for the present. 
49. hadopevos ...évdvros, being thrifty 
when there ts no longer anything left 
is a proverbial expression. 50. w(@ov, 
aole.: compare Crito, IV. 11. 

LXVI. 7he execution and Socrates 
dying words. 

6. yap introduces the reason of the 
question which follows. 9. atré qot- 
foe, tf will work of itself. 12. rod 
Xpéparos: the genitive is partitive, and 
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depends upon an ovdé» to be supplied. 
13. tavpnddv droBrAdpas describes 
the fixed piercing gaze habitual to 
Socrates. 15. @moomreitoal tive: it 
was the custom, especially at banquets, 
before drinking wine to pour a little 
upon the ground as a libation to the 
gods. 18. perolknow .. . évOévbe : 
compare Afol. XXXII. 6. 21. ém- 
wXOpevog: notice the force of the 
middle voice. 28. Kxaréyav rd ph 
Saxpvev: the negative is redundant. 
H. 1029; G.1615; GMT. 811. In]. 29 
we have xaréxew Ta Sdkpva. 26. yap 
gives the reason of éuauvrév, which is 
the object of dwéxAaovr. 27. olov, in 
that...of such, With olos used in this 
way we have to supply an idea of 
‘thinking’ or ‘considering.’ Compare 
ws... éredevra, II. 22. 832. odtSéva 
Svriva ob, every one. H. 1003, a; 
G. 1035. 387. &khkoa Sri év edypla: 
Olympiodorus says that this was a pre- 
cept of Pythagoras. 48. wnyviro: 
contracted for rnyvvoiro.— abtros, him- 
seif. Socrates curiously observes his 
own dissolution. His ruling passion is 
strong even in death. 51. évexexdAutro: 
it was the custom for those about to 
die to cover the face with their robes. 
After these last words Socrates again 
covered himself, as is seen from éée- 


kdduper, 1. 58. 53. te “AokAnme 
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odeXopev GAextpudva : on recovering 
from illness it was the custom to offer 
a thank-offering to this god of heal- 
ing. Socrates would imply that his 
life in the body was a malady from 
which death was a recovery. Profes- 
sor Geddes quotes Timon of Athens, 
V. 1, “My long sickness of health 
and living now begins to mend.” 
57. exivfOy refers to the last con- 
vulsive movement in dying. 58. 8s 
is demonstrative and refers to Soc- 
rates. 

LXVII. Phaedo’s estimate of Socra- 
tes. As chapters I. and II. are an 
introduction to the Introduction (I.- 
VIII.), this last chapter, in bringing 
us back from the prison at Athens to 
Phlius, is a conclusion to the Conclu- 
sion (LXIV.-LXVII). 

8. rév rdre: Grote (Plato, II. p. 
152) suggests that it is here implied 
that Socrates belonged to the past 
generation. The Dialogue begins as 
if it had taken place just after Socra- 
tes’ death, but the rére unconsciously 
indicates that a considerable time had 
elapsed. See Int. 2.— ov éreapdén- 
pev: notice the studied modesty and 
restraint of this closing sentence. — 
kal GAAws signifies that, without the 
preceding limitations, Socrates excelled 
in ppdvnors and dcxacocury. 


APPENDIX 


VARIOUS readings of the text are found in many passages in the 
different editions of Plato. These variations arise from differences in 
the manuscripts, and from the conjectures and emendations of different 
editors. This appendix contains a brief account of the manuscripts, a 
list of some of the notable editions, and of some of the more important 
variations in the text of the 4fology, the Crito, and the Phaedo, together 
with some of the more important authorities for each variation. 


I. THE MANUSCRIPTS OF PLATO 


The manuscripts of Plato, of which there are many in existence, are 
all based on the arrangement of the Dialogues made by Thrasyllus 
(Int. 3) into nine tetralogies, and so, for their source, do not go back 
of the first century after Christ. Any other arrangements which may 
previously have existed were driven out by this one. The archetype of 
these manuscripts probably consisted of two volumes, of which the first 
contained tetralogies I.-VII.; the second, tetralogies VIII. and IX., 
the Definitions, and the spurious Dialogues. (Martin Schanz, Studien 
sur Geschichte des Platonischen Textes, 1874, pp. 11-20.) 

The best manuscript we have, the Codex Clarkianus or Bodleianus 
(referred to by Schanz by the letter B; by Wohlrab, after Bekker and 
Stallbaum, by the letter 2), contains only tetralogies I.-VI., and is, for 
them, the highest authority. It is named after Edward Daniel Clarke, 
who discovered it in 1801 in a monastery on the island of Patmos. It 
is also called Oxoniensis and Bodleianus, from being in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. It was written on parchment in a most exquisite 
character, in-895 A.D., by the scribe John, for Arethas deacon of Patras, 
who afterward became archbishop of Caesarea. (Martin Schanz, Vovae 
Commentationes Platonicae, 1871, pp. 105-118.) 

The Codex Venetus (referred to by Schanz by the letter T; by 
Wohlrab, after Bekker and Stallbaum, by t), now in the Library of 
St. Mark’s at Venice, contains the seven tetralogies of Book I. of the 
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archetype, and so is especially valuable in the seventh tetralogy which 
is lacking in Codex Clarkianus. The oldest portion of this manuscript 
dates from the twelfth century, or earlier according to Schanz; the 
later portions from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

For the literature on the manuscripts of Plato, their history, and 
their classification in the first six tetralogies, see Wohlrab’s article: Dze 
Platonhandschriften und thre gegensettige Beziehungen, in Flecketsen’s 
JSahrbicher, Fiinfzehnter Supplementband, 1887. 


II. EDITIONS OF PLATO’S WORKS 


1. The editions of the complete works, which mark the progress 
of the critical study of Plato, are as follows: 


a. Platonis Opera quae extant omnia, John Serranus, 3 folio vols., 
Paris, 1578. What was most valuable in this edition was the work of 
the printer and scholar, Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne). The 
excellence of this edition made it for a long time the vulgate. Its 
pages and page divisions, (a) b, c, d,e, are noted in the margin of 
modern editions, and are the accepted standard of reference. 

b. Platonis Dialog? (Gr. et Lat.), Immanuel Bekker, 8 vols., Berlin, 
1816-23. This editor, by his systematic collation of manuscripts, 
laid the foundation for the present critical study of the text of Plato. 
His work was especially important as demonstrating that, in establish- 
ing that text, there was little need of conjecture. 

c. Platonis Opera Omnia, Gottfried Stallbaum, 10 vols., Teubner, 
Leipzig, 1835-, is the best complete edition with exegetical commentary. 

d. Platonis Opera quae feruntur omnia, Martin Schanz, Tauchnitz, 
Leipzig, 1875-87. This contains the most full and exact critical appa- 
ratus. 

e. Platonts Dialogi, Martin Wohlrab after C. F. Hermann, 6 vols., 
Teubner, Leipzig (Vol. I., 1886), is a convenient text edition wath a 
brief critical commentary. 


2. Important editions of the Apology and Crito and of the Phaedo. 

a. Platonts Apologia Socratis et Crito, Martin Wohlrab, 1877, being 
Vol. I. Sect. 1 of Stallbaum’s complete Plato referred to above in c. 

b. Zhe Apology of Plato, James Riddell, Oxford, 1867. 

c. Flatons Verteidigungsrede des Sokrates und Kriton, Christian 
Cron, 8th edition, Teubner, Leipzig, 1882. 
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d. Apologia (1893) and Krito (1888), being the third and second 
volumes in Sammlung ausgewahiter Dialoge Platos, Martin Schanz, 
Tauchnitz, Leipzig. 

e. Verteidigungsrede des Sokrates und Kriton, Christian Cron, bear- 
beitet von Heinrich Uhle, Teubner, Leipzig, 1895. 

f. Zhe Phaedo of Plato, R. D. Archer-Hind, Cambridge, England, 
1883. 

g. Platons Phaidon, Martin Wohlrab, Teubner, Leipzig, 1895, being 
part 6 of Platons ausgewahlte Schriften fiir den Schulgebrauch erklart. 


III. CRITICAL COMMENTARY 


The first reading given is that which is adopted in this edition, and 
is generally that of Wohlrab in his revision of the text of Hermann 
(see above, II. 1,e). Whenever Wohlrab’s reading is departed from 
(except in the matter of punctuation, in regard to which see Preface), 
it is given and referred to by the letter W. B refers to the Codex 
Bodleianus; T to the Codex Venetus; S to the critical edition of 
Schanz (II. 1, d); SA and SC respectively to the separate editions by 
Schanz of the Apology and Crito referred to above (II. 2, d); C to 
Cron’s eighth edition of the Afology and Crito (II. 2, c); CU to 
Uhle’s recension of Cron (II. 2, e); A-H to Archer-Hind’s Phaedo (Il. 
2,f); and Bem. to Cron’s Kritische und exegetische Bemerkungen 2u 
Platons Apologie, etc., leckezsen's Jahrbiicher, Fiinfter Supplementband. 


APOLOGY 
Grodoyla cuxpdtous’ nOckds B, but 46:x5ds seems added by a later hand. 


17 A, I.1 (and throughout this book). 6 te as also S and CU—6re 
W and SA. Cron in Bem. argues that ore should be the form 
always, leaving.it to the reader to determine in each case whether 
it means ‘what’ or ‘that.’ For the history of the usage see 
Kiihner-Blass, Grammatik der Gr. Sprache, § 93. 

17A,1.7. xph. B has ypyv, which SA quotes Rieckher as saying 
could only have been used at the end of the trial if there had been 
acquittal. With ypyv we should have expected the optative éfa7a- 
TGeire instead of the subjunctive. 

17 B, 1.15. ovv B followed by S, SA, C, and CU — yowy B (the later 
hand) and inferior manuscripts. 
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17C, 1.21. d& Myo S— av A€yw SA “in order to retain the reference 
to the future,” but it refers to the present also. 

17 D, 1. 32. é€BSoptxovra B— Aeiw €Bdounxovra Hermann and Riddell. 
Wohlrab (II. 2,a) quotes from Stallbaum: ad vim oratoriam 
mrciw utique reguiri videbatur, but adds: At Socrates non erat 
orator. 

18 A, II. 3. Wev84 S and SA bracket as unnecessary. 

18 B, IL. 11. epot ob8€v dAndés SA — euov pardrov ovdey dAnbés B— 
€00 pa. TOV — ovdev GAnOés S —évot Hermann. The conjecture of 
Schanz, which is an attempt to keep near to the best tradition, he 
himself gives up in SA. 

18 B, II. 12. @pevriorfs SA brackets on the ground that it separates . 
two closely connected ideas, pweréwpa and ra tro ys, and suggests 
that it was interpolated under the influence of the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, “in which the word dpovricrys, which perhaps was first 
coined by Aristophanes, is used to characterize Socrates.” 

18 D, LI. 24. xapeStorows with B and S— xwu@dorods SA as being 
the true Attic form. 

18 D, II. 27. wévres S, SA, and CU — rdavrev W. 

19, C. III]. 15.—éorw ph. . . vd MeAfrov. . . dbyouss: S brackets 
py... pvyouw: —éorw: py... td MeAjrov .. . dvyous: 
SA and CU as, in their view, at last giving a satisfactory sense to 
the expression. 

19C, III. 18. abvrovs vpav rovs woddo’s S and CU with B— atray 
bpav modAovs SA. 

19D, IV. 1. ot6€v éorey SA and CU — ovde (éoriv) S. Perhaps ovdév 
éorw should be read. 

19 E, IV. 8. olés + éorly S brackets but SA reinstates, following it 
with a colon and supplying adevev dvOpdrovs, so that idv xrA. 
follows as explanatory without connective, and there is no anaco- 
luthon. 

20 A, IV. 13. Tdptes SA brackets as anticipating the question rodamds 
of 1. 28. 

20 A, 1V. 20. xadé re kal dyaé S with B— Kade re xdyabw SA and 
CU. 

20 B, IV. 31. @xo. SA with B—éye W and S. diddoxee S and CU 
with B— &ddoxor SA. See Bem., p. 86. 

20 E, V. 27. tore wov S and CU — yore ov SA. 
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20E, V. 27. aipés re ératpos wv . . . draipés re xal CU with tradition 
—éyuos re éraipos Av S. SA has éu0s éraipos re Hv, and brackets 
ératpos Te kai as an interpolation which disturbs the sense. 

21 C, VI. 16. Kal Stareyspevos abr S and SA bracket as a gloss on 
dacxoray Tovrov. But see Bem., p. 89. 

21 E, VII. 2. «al before Avrovpevos S and SA bracket with Cobet, 
thus rendering the construction more difficult and losing the fine 
gradation. 

22 A, VII. 13. wa por.— iva py poor Stephanus, Madwig, S, and SA, 
which spoils the author’s meaning, which is that the oracle is true 
and must prove to be so. The ironical tone is already present in 
WOTED TOVOUS TLVAS TOVOUVTOS. 

22 A, VII. 13. Hermann’s conjecture kav éAeyxrds, like the preceding, 
misses the author’s thought. 

22C, VII. 34. +e atre C and CU—ro6 atro B—ro aire airay S 
and SA with Bekker following inferior manuscripts. Schanz says 
that the sharp contrast with xal rv zoAirtx@y makes the avray 
necessary. 

23 A, IX. 10. rotr’ od F. A. Wolf, Riddell, S, SA, and CU — rotro 
inferior manuscripts and Stallbaum, whom Cron approves in Bem., 
p- 90 — rovroy B. 

23 B, IX. 12. elt eto. Stephanus, S, SA, C, and CU — etzror B. 

23 C, X.g. avrois B and T followed by S, SA, C, CU, and Riddell — 
avrots W with Hermann and inferior manuscripts. 

23 D, X. 12. dyvootow C and CU —dzopotow Ast — dudtyvoovcw S 
and SA with the mistaken idea that éyovow ovdév cizrety means the 
same as dyvoovo.v, whereas it expresses the result of their not 
knowing, so dAAa is quite right. 

23 E,X. 20.  vvreraypévws B followed by C, Bem., p. 92 — éurre- 
rayevws S, SA, and CU with Hermann following inferior manu- 
scripts. 

23 E, X. 25. Kat rdév wodtrucdv C, Bem., p. 92—[xal trav zroditiKov] 
S, SA (where the argument for striking out these words is well 
presented), and CU. 

| 24A, X. 32. rots adrots. SA adds rovrots, which gives explicitness 
but is not necessary. 

25 A, XII. 23. of éxxAnovaeral S brackets with Hirschig and Cobet, 
but SA again inserts. Bem., p. 93. 
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25C, XIII. 1. o& wpos Avés, M&nre CU—@ xpos Atds Manre W, 
S, and C. 

25C, XIII. 2. wérepdy tory B and CU —zérepoy gorw S, W, and C 
with Bekker. 

25 C, XIII. 3. & rév S, SA, and CU—oé ray B—orav C—o ray 
T and W. See Kiihner-Blass, Grammatik der Gr. Sprache, 
§ 141. 

25 E, XIII. 20. de atrot B, S, C, and CU— dm airod SA follow- 
ing T, but source, and not necessarily agency, is all that is 
implied. 

26 A, XIII. 23. 4 et SiadOelpw, dxww C and CU— 7 duadbeipw dxwv 

' S and SA following Stephanus. 

26 A, XIII. 25. «al &xovelwvy S and SA bracket. Cron (Bem., p. 94) 
explains dxovotwy as a ‘pure rhetorical pleonasm,’ to make distinct 
to the ear that which without it is perfectly clear to the under- 
standing. The xai, he says, is not redundant as often with zroAvs 
(e.g. 22 C, woAAG Kai xaAd), because dxovoiwy adds nothing, being 
exactly identical with rovovrwy. 

26 A, XIII. 28. & C—ov S, SA, and CU—o.. . zow, wowrv 
Heindorf. , 

26 D, XIV. 24. S and SA bracket ’Avagaydpov, and would supply éuod 
from the context as better suiting ofec xaryyopetv. With ‘Avaga- 
yopov, S argues, we should have xarnyopeis. 

26 E, XIV. 33. 80nd S brackets, and instead of voui{ew reads vopifw 
with B. SA restoring vouiCev conjectures that perhaps cot doxeiy 
. . » vouitw is the true reading. 

27 E, XV. 35. [1] kal dovev, rovs rpidvovs with S, SA, and CU — 
7 [xat] dvwv [rods Apsdvovs] C and W. See Bem., p. 95. 

27 E, XV. 37. S and SA bracket ravra on the ground that it is a 
gloss added to explain awometpwyevos. W, with Hermann, brackets 
THV ypapny TavTnv. 

27 E, XV. 40. ot with the best manuscripts — [ov] C. Bem., p. 96. 
SA inserts after xai ad: pyre Saipdvia pyre Geta nai Saipovas xal 
Ocovs xai av, and brackets the second rov atrov. 

27 E, XV. 42. pre apwas is bracketed by S and SA. 

28 A, XVI. 9. Kat dddovs C and CU—xadovs S—xai ddAovs dyabovs. 

28C, XVI. 25. oat T and in margin of B. S and SA omit. 

29 B, XVII. 23. robérp SA brackets as a gloss to évrav@a. 
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30, D, XVIII. 15. Gwoxravivea:. This is the correct form. See Meyer, 
Griechische Grammatik, § 494. — dmoxrwvvvae W and others. So 
also in Crito, VIII. 25, 1X. 8, and Phaeda, |. 32. 

30 E, XVIII. 22. dae rot God S, SA, and C bracket. Bem., p. go. 
CU retains these words. 

31 B, XVIII. 44. «fxov B, SA, C, and CU — efyev S with Wex. Bem., 
p. 101. 

31 C, XIX. 3. wodvmrpaypova C and CU with better manuscripts. 
mwoAurpaypovwy S and SA. 

31 D, XIX. 9. After dpéduevov S and SA have a comma which hin- 
ders the proper connection, tovr’ éorw . . . pwvy Tis. 

32 A, XIX. 21. paxotpevoy S, C, and CU — paydpuevor SA. 

32 A, XX. 5. dpa nav Riddell, SA, and CU — dya xai dy dv B. — dua 
C and S — dw av xai W. 

32 B, XX. 9. ['Avrioxls] S,SA,and CU. W retains. C retains but 
discredits. Bem., p. 104. 

32 B, XX. 13. yvavneOnv C, CU, S, and SA with B— jravriwbyv 
ipiv W. Bem., p. 104. The object of the verb is contained in 
TOLELY. 

32 B, XX. 14. wal évavrla seaprenea” S, SA, and C bracket. CU 
retains. Bem., p. 105. 

33 A, XXI. 13. émOvpot SA and CU — emi upet C, S, and W. 

33 D, XXII. 20. Kal repwpetoOar C, CU, and Riddell with the better 
manuscripts. S and W bracket. SA omits entirely. The two 
infinitives are equivalent to pynotxaxeity. By retaining these words 
at the end of the sentence the idea of taking vengeance is empha- 
sized. 

34 E, XXIII. 29. te Loxnpdrn SA, C, CU, and manuscripts. B has 
T@ Swxpare: with interlinear correction. S has the dative, which 
Riddell also contends for. 

35 B, XXIII. 43. vpds Riddell and C with B— quads W, SA, and 
CU. 

35 D, XXIV. 12. wdvrag C, CU, and Riddell — [advrws] W, S, and 
SA. 

36 A, XXV. 8. rprdxovra B and other manuscripts, with which modern 
editors all agree. Bem., p. 108. 

36 A, XXV.9. Grerehedyn SA and CU — dzoredevyn B, S, C, W, 
and Riddell. 
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36 B, XXVI. 4. Gworetoar. This form is determined by inscriptions. 
See Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen Inschriften, p. 144. 
— droricat W and others. | 

36 B, XXVI. 5. of woAdAol — oi woAAol ov SA, on the ground that to 
supply émteAovvrat would be extraordinary. 

36C, XXVI. 12. tév C and CU— [iw] S and SA. 

37 C, XXVII. 20. rots évSexa S brackets but SA retains. CU says 
that these words are perhaps a foreign addition, and that 9 dei 
xaiorayevy apy is better understood of the frequent changes 
which in later years the government had undergone. 

37, C, XXVII. 21, 23. é«relow as determined by inscriptions. See 
Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen [nschriften, p. 144 — éxtiow 
W and others. So also éxreicetv, XXVIII. 17 instead of éexrioew 
in W, and éxretoot, XXVIII. 19 and 20 instead of éxrioas in W. 

37 D, XXVII. 28. «al rovg Adyous SA brackets because the feminine 
follows. 

39 B, XXIX. 39. éhdov B, T, S, and C—d6dAwdv SA and CU with 
Cobet. Thus accented this form is to be regarded as a present. 
See Kiihner-Blass, Grammatik der Gr. Sprache, § 141, but com- 
pare Goodwin’s Greek Grammar, p. 395. 

39 C, XXX. 8. pyacGe oldpevor —cipydcacbe oiduevoe pev SA, CU 
with Hermann on the ground of traces of erasure in B— eipya- 
cacbe pe oidpevor S. 


41 B, XXXII. 39. dnSés S, C with B— dySyjs W, SA, and CU with T. 


CRITO 

43 D, I. 39. [réav dyy&ov] S, SA, C, and CU —ray dyyeiav W. 
Bem., p. 115. 

44 B, II. 18. drowov B and S— ws dromov SC and CU. 

44 B, III. 4. rod lorrephoGar S, SC, and CU — aot éorepyoGar Hermann 
with B and other manuscripts. But the infinitive depending on a 
preposition must have the article. 

44 B, III..5. gs & CU—ér SC dropping dé because there is no 
coordinate adversative. Madwig meets the difficulty at the other 
end by writing xwpis péy cov éorepyoopat — ere dy S. 

44C, III. 15. scowep dv rpax0y — worep by érpaxGy SC, but the subjv. 
is better, since the events referred to are still in the future. 

44D, III. 17. 8#Aa S, C, and CU — dyAot SC. 
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45 B, 1V. 21. vou ovro: with the manuscripts and C. Bem., p. 116 
— évor (odra) S — evar ab ror CU — Sévor ron SC — Sévon ere W. 
See Flecketsen’s Jahrb., 1877, p. 222. 

45 B,1V.25. S reads droxvys, but SC has droxayys with B and 
other manuscripts. 

47 A, VI. 37. of8¢ . . . rév 8’ ov; these words are not in B, but are 
added in the margin by an old hand. S and SC omit them. 

47 C, VII. 23. &6AAver B as corrected, SC and CU — d&odAAve S 
and W. 

48 B, VIII. 26. KP. AffAa 8 Kal raGra. W following Buttmann gives 
these words to Socrates. S and SC bracket dain yap dv, and give 
the following dAnO9 A€yets to Crito. 

48 E, IX. 26. weloas oe S, SC, and CU — weioald oe the manuscripts. 

50 B, XI. 22. Slee. S, C, and CU — ddsxet SC with Heindorf. 

51 A, XII. 36. 4 with the manuscripts —% SC and CU. Schanz sug- 
gests that in B the first hand may have written 7. 

51 B, XII. 42. 4 wel@aw SC brackets. 

51D, XIII. 13. dpéoxosey C and CU with B— dpéoxopey S and SC 
with Madwig. 

51 E, XIII. 22. welOerOa C and CU with B—-eicecbor S and SC 
with Buttmann. 

52 B, XIV. 13. [6 re py Crag els “Io Opdv] is not in the text of B, but is 
supplied by a later hand in the margin. S and SC omit the words 
entirely. Bem., p. 121. 

53 A, XIV. 49. Sfrov . . . vépzew S and SC bracket. 

53C, XV. 20. 94S andSC—7 B. 

53 C, XV. 22. doxnpov dv daveico8ar S and CU with B— doynpov 
avetoba SC. 

53 E, XV. 33. alexpas S with B (with yAc by a later hand in margin) 
— yAtcxpas CU and SC. 

53 E, XV. 38. év @erradrig S brackets, but SC reinserts and gives 
examples of similar repetition. 

544A, XV. 44. totro dwokatowow. B has gov in the margin, which 
adds to the sharpness of the reproach. 

54 A, XV. 47. SC brackets émtpeAjoovrat airav as superfluous. — 
[émrtpeAnoovrar] S. 

54.B, XVI. 1. weOdpevos qptv. After these words Meiser would intro- 
duce rots gots yevvytais, referring to XIII. 21. 
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halSev i wepl Wuyiis: nOixds B, but 76:xds seems added by a later hand. 


57 A, 1.7. PdrAaaclov. This form of the word is determined by 
inscriptions. See Meisterhans, Grammatik der Att. [nschriften, 
p. 41 — PAtaciwy W with others. 

58 B, I. 33. AfAdv re S and A-H after Bekker — A7jAoyv B. 

58C, II. 2. vt B has riva, but as a correction in the space which 
would be filled with ré. 

58 E, II. 21. dvhfp S and A-H after Bekker — dvyp B. 

59 B, II. 43. [Kplrwv]. S and A-H omit the word. It is in B, but 
in a later hand. 

59 D, HII. 12. spépqg— [%€pa] S and A-H after Hermann as spurious. 

60 B, III. 37. +o... py tev B followed by S and A-H—ro@... 
py COerAew W. 

60 C, III. 47. [wpérepov]. S omits the word which is added in the 
margin of B. 

116 B, LXV. 11.  éxelvars évavrlov — évayriov éxetvat B. S and A-H 
bracket éxetvat. 

116C, LXV. 27. dyy&Awv A-H with B— ayyeAoy S after Bekker. 

116 D, LXV. 46. S brackets eixérws as spurious. 

117 B, LXVI. 14. wéparos S and A-H after Stallbaum — woparos B. 

118 A, LXVI. 48. wnyvito S— ayynrto B. 
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dyayev, 6, Ap. xxxii. 44. 

dya0ov wpdrrev, Ap. xxxi. 29. 

&yavaxretv, Ap. xxiii. 3; xxv. 1; C. 
xiv. 24. 

&yop4é, Ap. xiv. 29; xxvi. 26. 

&ypouxérepov, Ap. xx. 28. 

dyav ris Slens, C. v. 21; els dydva 
xaQtords, Ap. xi. 14. 

ayav risnrés, Ap. p. 143. 

&el with participle, Ap. xiii. 5. 

anSds, Ap. xxii. 6; xxxii. 39. 

alvirrerOat, Ap. vi. 4; xv. 29. 

aipetv, fo convict, Ap. xvi. 6; C. ix. 10. 

aloyxpév, r6, Ap. xvi. 39. 

dove as passive of Adyewv, C. xii. 28; 
XV. 35. 

&kov, Ap. xiii. 23. 

GXexrpudv, Ph. Ixvi. 53. 

GAAGara, H, C. viii. 21. 

G&AAG before imperative, Ap. xxxi. 4; 
C. iv. 11. 

GAG yap, Ap. iii. 17; iv. 1,343 xvi. 1. 

GAN’ 4, Ap. v. 133 xxii. 44. 

GAAo re 4, Ap. xii. 1; C. xi. 12; xiv. 
35» 37- 

d&AXotos, Ap. v. 6. 

GAXos, besides, Ap. xxvi. 7. 

&AXos tls, Ap. xviii. 13. 

dpa, Ap. xxviii. 14. 

&pabla atrn, Ap. xvii. 19. 

GpelBeo Oar, Ap. xxvii. 33. 

dpfxavov edSarporvlas, Ap. xxxii. 47. 

&v omitted in conclusions, Ap. iv. 20; 
xxii. 12; xxviii. 17; xxxiii. 8; C. iii. 
6; xiv. 21, 41. 
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For proper names in general see the English index. 


&y repeated in sentence, Ap. i. 33; 
XVlii. 32; Xxxil. 10. 

&v with future indicative, Ap. xvii. 33; 
xvii. 74. Compare C. xv. 22. 

&v with imperfect of repeated action, 
Ap. vii. 20. 

&v with infinitive, Ap. xxiii. 14; (future 
inf.) C. xv. 22. i 

&v with participle, C. ix. 8. 

dvaBalvey, Ap. xix. 3;° xxv. 12. 

dvaBiBdfeo Gas radia, Ap. xziii. 6. 

dvaBiooxev, C. ix. 8. 

dvaytyveokey, Ap. iii. 5. 

dvaipetv, Ap. v. 34. 

d&vaspetoOar, Ap. xx. 10. 

dvaptnvyoKerGas davrod, Ap. xxiii. 3. 

dévamiprAdvas, Ap. xx. 26. 

Gvbpes “A@nvatos, Ap. xvii. 41. 
dvevpypetv, Ph. iii, 25; (eddpypla) 
Ixvi. 37. 

dvOpdmvov, Ap. iv. 25; xviii. 37. 
dvicrac@at els, Ph. Ixv. 1. 
dvradixety, C. x. 30. 
dvroporlav, 31; Ap. iii. 
(words of) xi. 7. 
&£tos, Ap. xxvi. 19. 
dwdyev, Ap. xx. 15. 
Grahhdrropat, Ap. Xxx. 21. 
Gwrie-ros, ce Xiv. 35. 
d&rodnpety, C. xiv. 46. 
&aroSiS phoney, C. xi. 9. 
dmwoOvyoKev as passive of diroxrel- 
very, Ap. xx. 23. 
drroukla, C, xiii, 13. 
drroxapvey, C. iv. 25. 
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d&troxrelvav, Ap. xxx. 5, 7. 

d&roxrevovas, C, viii. 25. 

détroAapPdavev, Ph. i. 35. 

dwrodavew (de malis), C. xv. 44, 

&mwédAAve Oa, C. xi. 20. 
atromepaoGa, Ap, xv. 37. 

‘ &mwopséraros, Ap. ii. 27. 

droomévSev, Ph. Ixvi. 15. 

dpert, Ap. xvii. 67. 

apxf, C. ix. 27; x. 42. 

dpxovres, Ap. xxxi. 3; Ph. ii. 4. 

doéBeva, 30; Ap. xxiii. 33. 

d&oGevetv, Ph. ii. 46. 

dre, Ap. xxix. 36. 

atipla, Ap. xvii. 9. 

aripdw, Ap. xviii. 12. 

&rowa, Ap. xiv. 32. 

atpwoy, C. vi. 33. 

aura, C. iii. 17. 

atréd, Ap. i. 38; xxiii, 16; xxxii. 2; 

Ph. lxiv. 37; Ixvi. 9. 

atrol, Ap. x. 4, 32; C. ix. 13. 

atrés, Ph. i. 1; Ixvi. 48. 

atréparot, Ap. x. 3. 

avtooxebtdéfev, Ap. v. 7. 


Bais, C. i. 5. 

Bactreds, 6 péyas, Ap. xxxii. 17. 
BopBetv, C. xvii. 4. 

Bovdevev, fo be a senator, Ap. xx. 8. 
BovAf, Ap. xii. 15; xx. 8. 


yé, force indicated variously, Ap. i. 4; 
Vi. 75 xxiii, 29; xxvi. 21; xxix. 29; 


C. iv. 2; v.15; vii. 12; ix.8; Ph. ii. 6. 


¥4, ves, C. iii, 15 xiv. 51. 
yé rou 54, C. ii. 7. 
yunolws, Ap. xix. 19. 
yupvacruch, C. xii. 17. 


Saluov, Ap. xv. 23. 


Satpévia eatwd, Ap. xi; xv. 18; xix. 7. 


Satpdveiov of Socrates, 15; Ap. xv. 21; 
xix. 6. 
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Sé equivalent to yap, Ap. xvi. 10; xxii. 
17. 

8é in apodosis after a relative clause, 
Ap. xvi. 10. 

84 with concessive force, Ap. xx. 5. 

8€ with corresponding pév omitted, 
Ap. ii. 26. 

Set to be supplied, C. xii. 5o. 

Sewvdv, Ap. xvii. 10. 

Seto Oar, Ap. xxvi. 30. 

Séois, 9; 34; 38; 132. 

Sedpo, Ph. i. 34. 

SAAov Sn, C. xiv. 49. 

Sfwou, Ap. xxxii, 48; C. x. 23. 

SvaBadAovres, Ap. iii. 4. 

StaBoAh, Ap. ii. 39. 

BtamepacGar, Ap. xiv. 41. 

Stackomety, Ap. vi. 14. 

ScarpiBh, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Stadevyev, C. v. 23. 

SiSdoKados, Ap. xxi. 11. 

Slxacdés elpe with infinitive, Ap. ii. 1. 

Alxatos Adyos, Ap. ii. 12. . 

Suxavind, Ap. xx. 6. 

5ipSépa, C. xv. 28. 

Soxetv, Ap. xii. 31; xxiii. 10, 26, 29; 
C. iii. 8; v. 23; xv. 12. 

Soxipactla, C. xiii. 8. 

Séfa, Ap. xxiv. I. 

SodAos, C. xii. 21. 

Spaxph, Ap. xiv. 30. 


éav (in indirect question?), C. ix. 27. 
dacov xalpay, C. iv. 8. 

éBSopfxovra, 11 n.; Ap. i. 32. 
byyudorPar, Ap. xxviii. 24; Ph. Ixiv. 28. 
byxadverrec Gas, Ph. Ixvi. 51. 

&@éAav with inanimate things, Ph. iii. 


37: 

8lfeo Oar, Ap. xxiv. 8. 

et with fut. indic. in threats, etc., Ap. 
xvii. 74; xxiii. 30; C. v. 30. 

et with present indic. followed by &v 
with the opt., Ap. i. 13. 
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el Sé ph, C. ix. 4; xv. 35. 

el wal, Ap. xix. 22. 

el py Gpa, Ap. i. 12; xxviii. 18. 

elSévar, Ap. x. 17. 

elev, Ap. ii. 37. 

elvas after a verb of naming, Ap. ix. 5. 

elpwvever Gar, Ap. xxviii. 6. 

elovévas with acc. or dat., Ph. ii. 19, 
26. 

etcorodos, C. v. 18. 

elra in questions, Ap. xvi. 11; C. i. 13. 

éxelvev in attributive position, Ap. 
xxii. 17. 

éxrp(Bev, Ph. iii. 33. 

ex eto Gar, C. x. 5. 

éxcov elvar, Ap. xxvii. 5. 

éupeAas, Ap. iv. 32. 

dupéverv, C. xii. 3. 

évavriotoGas, Ap. xx. 13. 

évBerxvivar, Ap. xx. 15. 

tvBexa, of, 32; Ap. xxvii. 20; xxxi. 3; 
C. ii. 7; Ph. ii. 4. 

évéxeo Oar rats alrlass, C. xiv. 2. 

éviore, Ap. xiv. 30. 

évvoety, C. xi. 7. 

év rots with superl., C. i. 33; xiv. 3. 

évowveov, Ap. xxii. 8. 

apapravev, C. xv. I. 

award, C. x. 50. 

dwel, although, Ap. iv. 4. 

éwéxer Oar, Ph. Ixvi. 21. 

él tots Specuv, Ph. Ixv. 38. 

éml robry, Ap. xvii. 37. 

émidypetv, C. xiv. 10. 

erixapodetv, Ap. xix. 7. 

émoratys, Ap. xx. 8, 13. 

émoréd\Aev, Ph. Ixiv. 3. 

ésrovelBtr-ros, Ap. xvii. 20. 

epydferGar, Ap. xvii. 1. 

épfpnv xarnyopety, Ap. ii. 21. 

tpwrav, Ap. xxi. 17. 

ératpos, Ap. v. 28. 

evepyereto@al ni, C. i. 9. 

edepyérys, Ap. xxvi. 23, 26. 
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ed Lf, C. viii. 33. 

e& of’ Sr, adverbial, Ap. xxvii. 17. 
ebSalnav, Ap. xxxii. 49. 

ebvopeto Gas, C. xv. 8. 

eddypla, Ph. Ixvi. 37. 

éeftis, Ap. vii. 1. 

twOev, Ap. xxxi. 16. 


teSyos, Ap. xxvi. 27. 
Lyretv card tov Oedy, Ap. vii. 10. 


4 in direct questions in replies, Ap. 
xiv. 5; xxvi. 3; C.i. I, 34; XV. 20. 

nixés, Ap. 117; C. 150; Ph. 161. 

hAvkla, Ap. i. 23. 

fplOeos, Ap. xvi. 20. 

fplovor, Ap. xv. 35. 

Hpwes, Ap. xv. 42. 

fovylav Gyew, Ap. xxvi. 5, 12. 


Odvaron, C. vi. 15. 

Sappadrdas, Ap. xxiii. 24. 

Oepurdv, Ap. xviii. 10, IT. 

Qeds, Ap. ii. 45; ix. 18, 22; (4H) xvi. 
24; Xxiv. 20. 

Gewpla, C. xiv. 12. 

Od6r0¢, Ap. xx. 22; xxvi. 26. 

GopuBetv, Ap. v. 21; xv. 8; xviii. I, 2. 


tva, where, Ap. i. 28. 
tva ri, Ap. xiv. 20. 
loxupd, Ap. xx. 31. 
tréov, Ap. vii. 4. 
txvn, Ph. Ixiv. 10. 


xal augments force of obSevdg, Ap. ix. 
10. 

wal, in particular, C. xiv. 1. 

xal, intensive of depreciation, Ap. xvi. 
3 

«al superfluous in our idiom, Ap. ii. 6; 
vii. 29; viii. 7; xiii, 25; xvi.g; xxii. 
9; C. xv. 35. 

wal el, Ap. xix. 22. 
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kal 8) «al, particular case under a 
general statement, Ap. i. 36; v. 31; 
xiv. 29; C. vii. 26. 

xasvérepoy, Ph. Ixiv. 6. 

xaxoupyety, C, x. 22. 

«adAcemetv, Ap. i. 17. 

kadAor({eoOar, C. xiv. 24. 

kaddv xdaya0dy, Ap. vi. 25; (in masc.) 
xii. 26. 

xarayeAws, C. v. 22. 

Kkaraytyveoneo Gas, Ph. Ixv. 18. 

xaradetoOar, Ap. xxii. 29. 

xaraxap({er@as, Ap. xxiv. 4. 

xatépxer@ar, Ap. v. 29. 

xatéxev, Ph. Ixvi. 23, 29. 

xivSuvederv, Ap. v. 16; C. ii. 11. 

keveto@ar, Ph. Ixvi. 57. 

xoAovew, Ap. xxx. 18. 

xopuBavriav, C. xvii. 2. 

xoopetv, Ap.-i. 17. 

xpovew, Ap. xviii. 32. 

modtvev, Ap. xxxi. 5. 

xeéverov, Ph. i. 2. 


Adyeo@ar, Ph. ii. 53. 

Alay thy rdf, Ap. xvii. 1, 9. 

Aevnd, C, ii. 15. 

AoylLeo Gar wpds epavrdv, Ap. vi. 22. 

Asyos with objective genitive, Ap. xiv. 
10. 

Atos, 9; 34; 38; Ap. p. 132. 


pa, Ap. xiv. 23. . 

padnral, Ap. xxi. II. 

posreurixol, 24. : 

paxaplfev, Ap. iv. 31. 

partora, C. i. 4. 

pavukds, Ap. v. 30. 

pavretov, Ap. vi. 12. _ 

péytora, ra, Ap. viii. 10; C. iii, 19. 
peapdxrov, Ap. i. 23; xxiii. 19. 

pév (without 84), Ap. i. 13; C.i. 36. 
pépos, rd adv, C. v. 8; xi. 14. 
peratt, Ap. xxxi. 20, 


INDEX 


peranl(arreyv, Ap. xxv. 8. 

peréwpa, Ap. ii. 12; x. 14. 

peroucety, C. xiii, 13. 

petolkyoty, Ap. xxxii. 6; Ph. Ixvi. 18. 

pérorxos, C. xiii. 13. 

ph, C. viii. 3. 

»4 with infin. in indirect disc., Ap. xv. 
333 XXvil. 5. 

py Sri, Ap. xxxii. 16. 

py od after a negative expression, Ap. 
(ph) xvii. 32; xx. 13; C. i. 27. 

pH ov, cautious assertion, Ap. xxix. 33; 
C. (ph) ix. 7. 

pndév, C. vii. 18. 

Bnxava, Ap. xv. 43. 

pva dpyvplov, Ap. xxviii. 18. 

potpa, Ap. xxii. 9; C. xii. 39; Ph. ii. 23. 

Moppo, C. vi. 13. 

povotkh, C. xii. 17. 

pow, Ap. xviii, 24. 


vavpaxla, Ap. xx. II. 
vh rév xbva, Ap. vii. 6. 
vopot, ol, Ap. xii. 12. 
vuordfev, Ap. xviii. 31. 
Eévor, Ap. xxiii. 38. : 
Evyxopetv, Ap. xxi. 7; C. vi. 13. 
Euvreraypévas, Ap. x. 20. 
Evvwpoorla, Ap. xxvi. 8. 

Evvepls, Ap. xxvi. 27. 


oterOar, Ph. ii. 46. 

olxeta, Ap. xviii. 39. 

olov, Ap. xxxii. 3; ofov, Ph. Ixvi. 27. 

Opvivar, Ap. xxiv. 6. 

Spws, Ap. xiv. 4; C. xiii. 6. 

Svopa, Ap. v.10; xxiii. 27. 

bvopa exev with bad, Ap. xxix, 2. 

Ovopdfev, Ap. ix. 5. 

op0as kaXeiv, Ap. xxxi. 9. 

opxforpa, Ap. xiv. 29. 

Ss as demonstrative, Ap. iv. 28; Ph. 
Ixvi. 58. _ 
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bora ye, C. vi. 32; xvii. 5. 

Soot Sé with correlative pév omitted, 
Ap. ti. 26. 

Ste introducing direct discourse, Ap. 
vi. 12; x. 143 xvi. 14; xvii. 41; C. 
xi. 22. 

5 +e padev, Ap. xxvi. 4. 

5 ve pt, C. xiv. 13. 

od with infinitive, Ap. xiv. 27. 

ov superfluous, Ap. xv. 40. 

ov pf with subjv. or future, Ap. xvii. 
43, 74; C. tii. §; vi. 13. 

od halve Bar, C. x. 21. 

od daévat, Ap. xii. 38. 

otbels Saris of, Ph. Ixvi. 32. 

obre, ob84, Ap. iv. 1. 

ovrot, referring to what follows, Ap. 
xxii, 25. 

ovrou repeated, Ap. xxiii. 41. 

Sdedos, Ap. xvi. 16; C. v. 25. 

opdtoxdvev, Ap. xxv. 13; with bad, 
Ap. xxix. 39. 


waletv 4 daroretoat, Ap. xxvi. 4. 

wéAar, Ap. ii. 5; xix. 15 

wavrws, Ap. xxii. 20; xxiv. 12. 

wapaBalve, C. xv. I. 

mapayy&AAey, Ph. iii. 19. 

mapadapBavev, Ap. ii. 10. 

mwapapéverv, Ph. lxiv. 28. 

wapavopws, Ap. xx. II. 

wapaxwpetv, Ap. xxii. 36. 

wao ev vad, Ap. i, 2. 

welBer Oar, C. xiii. 22. 

twepaoba, Ap. (dd) xv. 37; (814) 
xiv. 41. 

| mwepacrikol, 24. 

aépaewv, Ph. i. 30. 

aévys, Ap. xxvi. 23. 

aépt, Ap. iii. 13. 

mweprepydteo Oar, Ap. iii. 6. 

jwepitrorepoy, Ap. Vv. 4. 

wepihépec bar, Ap. iii. 11. 

arnyviro, Ph. xvi. 48. 
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| anvina, C. i. 4. 


awharreav Adyous, Ap. i. 23. 

awiéov woutv, Ap. ii. 42; Ph. lxiv. 12. 

wAHGos, Ap. v. 28; xix. 3, 19. 

wAnppédeca, Ap. viii. 11. 

wAnpperds, C. i. 23. 

wrAHY 4, Ap. xxxiii. 25. 

whotov, C. i. 34; Ph. i. 24. 

mwovty with two accusatives, Ap. xxiii. 
42. 

mounriov, C. x. 50. 

mounts, Ap. vii. 15. 

mwokurunol, ol, Ap. vi. 15; x. 22. 

woddol, of, Ap. ii. 9; iii. 18; xxvi. 5; 
C. iii. 24; ix. 9. 

woddo8 Setv, Ap. xxvii. 13. 

mwoAumpaypovety, Ap. xix. 3. 

twovety wévovug, Ap. vii. 13. 

wpaypa, Ap.v. 2; xxxiii. 8; C. v. 18; 
XV. 22. 

wpatreav dyaGdv, Ap. xxxi. 29. 

wparrev ra éuavrod, Ap. xxi. 13. 

wplaca, Ap. xiv. 29. 

ap6, Ap. xvi. 39; xvii. 26. 

mwpoayopevey, C. xiii. 7. 

wpoPovAevpara, Ap. xx. 8. 

awpos, Ap. ii. 2; vi. 22; xi. 2. 

mporadévar, Ap. iv. 12. 

wporKkad(fev, Ap. xviii. 28. 

mpooketo Oar, Ap. xviii. 21. 


| wpdc@ra rod Staddyou, Ap. p. 117. 


wporvOdvat, C. xiii. 24. 

awporlOeo Bar, Ph. Ixiv. 34. 
wpdxerpa, Ap. x. 14. 

awputTdveas, Ap. xx. 8, 14. 

wpedrov pév, GAAd, C. xii. 13; xv. 6. 
TIv@la, 4, Ap. v. 34. 


phpara xal ovépara, Ap. i177. - 
pfirwp, Ap. xx. 15; C. xi. 19. 


oKevt}, C. xv. 28. 
ondpeas, C. ix. 5. 
oxapaxetv, Ap. ii, 30. 
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owodds, Ap. ii. 12; xiv. 41. 

oracts, Ap. xxvi. 8. 

orédetv, Ph. i. 21. 

orparever Oar, C. xiv. 14. 

orparnyol, Ap. xx. 10. 

cuvyxwpety, C. vi. 13. 

cuvfyopo., 31; Ap. xxv, 12; C. xi. 20. 
oxypa, C. xv. 28. 


vtarreyv, Ap. xvii. 7. 

Travpnddv vroPldpas, Ph. Ixvi. 13. 

vTeXevraiov, 76, C. v. 18, 23. 

t\ to be supplied from obSév, Ap. x. 17. 

vl and 8 wt in same sentence, C. viii. 
19. 

vTipdiv, Ap. xxvi. 1; xxvii. 24. 

tluynows, 31. 

tis depreciatory, Ap. ii. 11; ili. 9, 11; 
Vv. 22, 

t\s, indefiniteness of nature, Ap. v. 14; 
vii. 27. 

tis by individualizing appreciates, Ap. 
xii. 38. 

+6 as a demonstrative, Ap. ix. 7. 

70 énl rovry, Ap. xv. 13. 

vO peta robro, Ap. xxx. 1; C. x. 48. 

Tovro mparrayv, C. (robro adverbial) 
v.93; Vil. 2. 

tptdxovra, Ap. xxv. 8. 

tpiaxovra, ol, Ap. xx. 21. 

tplBeav, Ph. Ixv. 36. 

Tuyxavev, Ap. xvii. 28. 

Tinrer Oat, C. xii. 44. 

Tx a&ya0q, C. ii. 1. 

tév tnd, C. vi. 6. 

vév téte, Ph. Ixvii. 3. 


bpty (ethical dative) with questions, 
Ap. xxvi. 2; xxviii. 2. 
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braxotev, C.i. 7; Ph. iii. 16. 

vwip, in behalf of, Ap. xxxi. 2. 

tmépyerOar, C. xv. 36. 

bré with genitive after mdoyev, Ap. 
i. 2; hedyayv, Ap. iii, 16; xxiv. 13; 
Svopa exewv, Ap. xxix. 2; odAcokd- 
vetv, Ap. xxix. 39. 

broBAdwer Gar, C. xv. 10. 


ddppaxov, Ph. i. 2. 

el(Seo@ar, Ph. Ixv. 49. 

evyeav bad, Ap. iii. 16; xxiv. 13. 
irSTrodus, Ap. xi. 3. 

roco¢la, Ph. ii. 27. 

dopricad, Ap. xx. 6, 

dpdvipov ote Adpova, C. iii. 26. 
dpovrio ris, Ap. ii. 12. 

bors, Ap. vii. 27. 

gov, Ap. (dialect) i. 35; xix. 6. 


xalpev, C. iv. 8. 

xaprevrifeoGar, Ap. (crovdq) xi. 14; 
xiv. 42, 

Xp, Ap. i. 7. 

Xpfhv, Ap. xxii. 12, 34. 

Xpynopedey, Ap. xxx. 3. 

xpapa, Ph. Ixvi. 12. 


WedderGar robrov, Ap. viii. 4. 
Wnolfer8ar, Ap. xx. 14. 


@ &vbpes AOnvaior, .\p. i. 1. 

& &vbpes Suxacrral, Ap. xiv. 23; xxxi. 9. 
ws, Ap. i. 8; (redundant) xxiii. 35; 
xxxi. 7; C. i. 20; iii. 6; Ph. ii. 22. 

as évncas, Ap. xv. 15. 
aorwep, Ap. iii. 5; xi. 5. 
aorwep Gv el, Ap. ix. 12. 
wore with indicative, Ap. xiii. 18. 
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Abstract for concrete, Ap. i. 23. 

Academy, 8. 

Acamantis, Ap. xxii. 23. 

Accusative, absolute, Ap. xii. 5; C Vv. 2; 
after a verbal noun, Ap. ii. 12; after 
a passive verbal, C. x. 50; of the 
agent with passive verbal, C. x. 1. 

Achilles, Ap. xvi. 213 xxx. 33 xxxii. 
36; C. ii. 17. 

Acropolis, Ap. xxvi. 26, 

Active instead of pass. infinitive, Ap. 
xxi, 17. 

Acts, Ap. xvii. 42. 

Adimantus, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Admission to theater, Price of, Ap. 
xiv. 30. 

Aeacus, Ap. xxxii. 28. 

Aeantodorus, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Aegina, 8. 

Aegospotami, Ap. xx. 21. 

Aeschines, Ap. xxii. 23; Ph. ii. 44. 

Aeschylus, 12; 37. 

Aesculapius, 15; Ph. Ixvi. 53. 

Aesop, Ph, iii. 41. 

Agamemnon, C. ii. 17. 

Agora, Ap. xiv. 29; xxvi. 26. 

Ajax, Ap. xxxli. 36. 

Alcibiades, 12; 13; 14; 18; 26; 32; 
Ap. xvii. 3; xxi. II. 

Alopece, Ap. xxil. 22. 

Ameipsias, Ap. li. 24. 

Amphipolis, 11; 

Anacoluthon, Ap. iv. 8; vi. 14; xvi. 


Anaxagoras, 18; 20; Ap. xiv. 24. 
Antecedent in rel. clause, C. ix. 5. 
Anticlimax, C. x. 13. 

Antiochis, Ap. xx. 9; xxii, 22. 

Antiphon, Ap. xxii. 24; Ph. ii. 43. 

Antisthenes, Ph. ii. 44. 

Anytus, 30; 31; 32; Ap. ii. 7; x. 22; 
(cited) xvii. 30; xxv. 9,12; xxix. 26. 

Aorist, Inceptive, Ap. ii. 40; v. 21; 
vi. 17; xx. 8; xxix. 425 xxxiii, 15. 

Apollo, 15; 37; Ph. i. 21. 

Apollodorus, disciple of Plato, Ap. 
xxii. 26; Ph. p. 1613; ii. 35; ili. 29;— 
(d.129 B.C.) 7n; In. 

Apology for strong expression, Ap. xx. 
28. 

Apology, The, argument of, 32; dra- 
matic analysis of, 33; Ap. p. 120; 
presents Socrates how, 10; what 
Socrates said, substantially, 34; Ap. 
Xxx. 10; when written, 8. 

Arginusae, Trial of generals after battle 
of, 14; 15; Ap. xx. IO. 

Aristippus, Ph. ii. 51. 

Aristo, 7. 

Aristogeiton, Ap. xiv. 29; xxvi. 26. 

Aristophanes, 33; Ap. ii. 24; xiv. 29; 
Clouds of, 12; 26; 29; Ap. ii. 5, 
12, 17; iii, 10, IL5 Vv. 30, 34; 
Wasps of, xxiii. 6. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, 9. 


Ap. xvii. 3; C. xiii. 13. | Aristotle, 8; C. p.154; Metaphys. of, 


28; Poetics of, 9. 


28; xxiii, 26; xxxii. 39; C. iii. 17; | Article with predicate, Ap. ii. 15; x. 


Vv. 23. 


29. 
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Aspasia, Ap. xxiii. 33. 
Athens, moral condition of, 17. 


Birt, Das antike Buchwesen, Ap. xiv. 
29. 

Books not sold from orchestra, Ap. 
xiv. 29. 

Burial of the dead, Ap. xx. 10. 

Byron, C. i. 38. 


Callias, Ap. iv. 16; Ph. ii. 43. 

Callias (slain at Potidaea, 424 B.C.), 
Ap. xvii. 3. 

Callixenus, Ap. xx. 12. 

Cebes, 38; C. iv. 22; Ph. p. 161; ii. 
48; p. 164. 

Cephisia, Ap. xxii. 24; Ph. ii. 43. 

Chaerecrates, Ap. v. 35. 

Chaerephon, 15; 21; 26; 29; Ap. v. 
26, 28, 30, 31. 

Chiasmus, Ap. xiii. 14; xxx. 16; C. 
vii, 26, 

Cicero, Ap. xxx. 3. 

Citation from Anytus, Ap. xvii. 30. 

Cleombrotus, Ph. ii. §1. 

Cleon, Ap. xvii. 3. 

Clepsydra, Ap. xxii. 36. 

Climax, Ap. xxxii. 28. 

Clouds of Aristophanes, 12; 26; 29; 
Ap. ii. §, 12,17; ili. 10, 11; Vv. 30, 34. 

Codrus, 7. | 

Cognate acc. after adjectives, Ap. iv. 
21; v. 16. 

Conclusion in view of combined con- 
ditions, Ap. xvii. 1; xxii. 12; xxill. 3. 

Condition, complex, Ap. xvii. 1; xxii. 
12; xxiii. 3; disappears as sentence 
advances, C. xiv. 10; form changed 
as sentence proceeds, Ap. xvii. 29; 
more vivid fut. with ef with fut. 
indic., Ap. xvii. 33; xvil. 74; in 
present time, conc. in past, Ap. xxi. I. 

Confederacy of Delos, 12; 20. 

Congruence of mode, Ap. vii. 26. 
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Copula omitted, in first person, C. vi. 5. 

Coronea, C. xv. 8. 

Corpus Inscrip. Attic., Ap. xiv. 29. 

Corybantes, C, xvii. 2. 

Court, 30. 

Crete, Ph. i, 25. 

Critias, 18; 30; 32; Ap. xxi. II. 

Crito, 15; 36; 37; 38; 39; Ap. xxii. 
22; C.i. 1; ii. 17,19; iv. 2, 18; 
v. 20; vi. 10; viii. 18, 25, 26; ix. 
13, 20, 23; x. 5, 233 xl. 7; xvi. 7, 
8; xvii. 1; Ph. ii. 42; iii, 31; Ixiv. 
28, 34. 

Crito, The, argument of, 37; dramatic 
analysis of, 37; subject of, 36; 37; 


title of, C. p. 150; when written, 8.. 


Critobulus, 12; Ap. xxii. 22; Ph. ii. 42. 
Ctesippus, Ph. ii. 45. 

Curtius, History, Ap. xxv. 8. 

Cybele, Ap. xi. 7; C. xvii. 2. 

Cynics, Ph. ii. 44. 


Death a dreamless sleep, Ap. xxxii. 16. 

Defendant could question accuser, Ap. 
xii, I; xiii. 8. 

Delian festival, 11 n; 37; Ph. i. 25. 

Delium, 11; Ap. xvii. 3. 

Delos, Ph. i. 21. 

Delphic oracle, 15; 21; 26; Ap. v. 
26, (words of) 34; vi. 4; vii. Io, 
21; ix. Io. 

Demetrius the Phalerian, Ph. i. 24. 

Demodocus, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Demosthenes, Ap. xxiv. 6. 

Dialectic, 22; 23. 

Dialogi personae, Ap. p. 117; C. pp. 
150, 157; Ph. p. 161. 

Dicasts, The number of, 31; Ap. xii. 
15; xxv. 8. 

Diels, H., 11 n. 

Diogenes Laertius, 7n; Qn; II n; 
Ap. p. 1173 Vv. 34; xi. 73 xxv. 8; 
p- 146. 

Dion, 8. 
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Dionysius, 8. 

Dionysus, The theater of, Ap. xiv. 29. 

Direct discourse instead of acc. and 
infin.,; Ap. xiv. 14. 

Dramatic form of Plato’s writings, 9; 
33: 


Ecclesiasts, Ap. xii. 22. 

Echecrates, Ph. i. 1. 

Eleusinian mysteries, Ap. xxxii. 28. 

Eleven, The, 32; Ap. xxvii. 20; xxxi. 
35. Coalle-9. 

Elis, 38. 

Epigenes, Ph. ii. 43. 

Epilogue, 9; 34; 38; Ap. p. 141; C. 
p. 161; Ph. p. 164. 

Episode, 9; Ap. pp. 121, 127, 132; C. 
Pp- 154, 157, 161. 

Erechtheis, Ap. xxii. 24. 

Erechtheum, Ap. xiv. 29. 

Eucleides, Ph. ii. 49. 

Euenus, Ap. iv. 29; Ph. iii. 41. 

Euphemism, Ap. xxxi. 4. 

Eupolis, Ap. ii. 24. 

Euripides, 12.. 

Exclamation and address, Various po- 
sitions of, Ap. xiii. 1. 


Favorinus, Ap. x1. 7. 

Fifth part of jury, Ap. xxv. 9. 

Fine of 1000 drachmae, 32; Ap. xxv. 13. 

Finite verb instead of participle, Ap. 
Vil. 3. 

Frankel, 31 n. 

Future, middle as passive, C. xv. 46; 
optative, Ap. xvii. 33; xxvi. 17; 
periphrastic, Ap. xvii. 74. 


Gadfly (or spur), Ap. xviii. 21, 24, 28, 
31, 37: 

Geddes, Prof., Ph. Ixvi. 53. 

General conceptions, 23; 28. 

Generals at Arginusae, 14; 15; AP: 
XX, 10. 


oo 
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Genitive, absolute, although the sub- 
ject is expressed in the sentence, 
Ap. xxiii. 36; double after &», Ap. 
i. 5; implied in possessive adjec., 
Ap. vii. 13; xvii. 47; objective after 
Noyos, Ap. xiv. 10; of noun and 
participle after verbs of knowing, 
etc., Ap. xiv. 42; predicate of char- 
acteristic, Ap. xvi. 2. 

Gorgias, 13; 19; Ap. iv. 6. 

Gospel of John, 10. 

Gospels, The Synoptic, 10. 

Grote, his History, 18 n; Ap. xx. 10, 
31; xxv. 8; his Plato,gn; 10n; 18n; 
24n; 34n; Ap.p. 117; Ph. Ixvii. 3. 


‘Harmodius, Ap. xiv. 29; xxvi. 26, 


Hector, Ap. xxx. 3. 

Hemlock, Poison, Ph. lxv. 36. 

Hercules, Ap. vii. 13. 

Hermippus, 7 n. 

Hermodorus, 7 n. 

Hermogenes, Ph. ii. 43. 

Herodotus, 12. 

Hippias of Elis, 19. 

Hippocrates, Ap. xvil. 3. 

Hipponicus, Ph. ii. 43 | 

Hirzel, 9 n. 

Homer, 32; Ap. x XV. 23; Niad of, Ap. 
xvi. 25; xxx. 3; C. ii. 17; itd 
of, Ap. xxiii. 16; xxxii. 36. 

Hymettus, Ph: Ixv. 38. 

Hysteron proteron, Ap. xiii. 29. 


Imperfect, Philosophic, C. vii. 34. 

Inceptive aorist, Ap. ii. 40; v. 215. vi. 
17; xx. 8; xxix. 42; xxxiii. 15. 

Induction of Socrates, 22; 28; C. p. 154. 

Infinitive, active instead of passive, 
Ap. xxi. 17; after é¢ gre, Ap. xvii. 
37; after ofos, Ap. xviii. 36; after 
palverat, Ap. ix. 10; in loose con- 
struction, Ap. i. 4; vii. 9; instead 
of finite verb, Ap. ix. 4. 
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Interrogative as predicate adjective, ; Minotaur, 37; Ph. i. 25. 


Ap. v. 14; C. i. 34. 

Irony, 13; 21; Ap.i. 12; xii. 223 xvi. 
103 «xxii. 39; xxvii. 30, 32; xxviii. 
6; C. vi. 22; xii. 25, 35; xv. 44. 

Irregular order, C. i. 16. 
Isthmian games, C, xiv. 12, 


Jowett, 34 n. 
Jury, Size of, 30; Ap. xxv. 8. 


Knowledge and virtue identical, 13; 
2; Ap. xiii. 23. 
Knowledge, Real, attainable, 22. 


Lacedaemon, C. xiv. 44. 

Lamprocles, Ap. xxili. 19. 

Laws, C. x. 49; Xi; xii; xiii; xvii, 
Leon of Salamis, 14; 15; Ap. xx. 23. 
Litotes, Ap. xxii. 6. 

Lyco, 29; 31; 32; Ap. xxv. 9, 12. 
Lysander, Ap. xx. 21. 

Lysanias, Ap. xxii. 23; Ph. ii. 44. 
Lysias, C. v. 20. 


Majority against Socrates, Ap. xxv. 8; 
p- 146. 

Material standards, 20; Ap. xvii. 67. 

Matthew, 10; C. ii. 1§3 x. 30. 

Megara, C. xv. 8. 

Meier and Schémann, 30 n; 31 n; 
32 n; Ap. i. 35; xil. 1; xx. 15; 
xxiii. 6; xxv. 13; xxxi. 16. 

Meletus, 29; 31; 32; 33; Ap.i. 1; 
X. 225 xi. 2; xii. 12, 15, 22, 40, 
(play on the name) 43; xiii. 1, 14; 
xiv. 23, 29, 35; xv. 8, 21, 42; xvi. 
2; XXxv. 9, 12. 

Menexenus, Ap. xxiii. 19; Ph. ii. 45. 

Metron, Ap. xi. 7. 

Middle voice, Force of, Ap. ii. 1; 
xxiii. 2; xxiv. 8; xxvi. 1; C. xvi. 4; 
Ph. Ixvi. 21. 

Minos, Ap. xxxii. 28; Ph. i. 25. 


Modest omission of words, Ap. v. 24; 
XVii, 23; xxiii. 24. 


Negation, Emphatic, Ap. xvii. 43, 74; 
C. ili. 5; vi. 13. 

Nemean games, C. xiv. 12. 

Nicostratus, Ap. xxii, 26. 

Not-knowing of Socrates, 21; Ap. iii. 
14; lV. 345 V. 14; vi. 253 xvii. 13, 
21. 

Oath of dicasts, 31; form of, Ap. 
xxiv. 6, 

Odysseus, Ap. xxxii. 36. 

Olympic games, Ap. xxvi. 26; C. xiv. 
12. 

Olympiodorus, Ph. Ixvi. 37. 

Optative and indic. in indirect disc. 
after past tense, Ap. iv. 31. 

Orchestra, Books not sold from, Ap. 
xiv. 29. 


Palamedes, Ap. xxxii. 36. _. ® 

Paper, Cost of, Ap. xiv. 29. 

Paralus, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Patroclus, Ap. xxx. 3. 

Pausanias, II. 

Peloponnesian war, I1; 20; Ap. xvii. 
67; C. xv. 8. 

Penalty, 1000 drachmae, Ap. xxv, 13; 
proposed of Socrates, xxviii. 18. 

Pentelicus, Ph. Ixv. 38. 

Pericles, 12; 18; 35; Ap. xxiii. 33. 

Perictione, 7. 

Peroration, 33; Ap. p. I4I. 

Persia, King of, Ap. xxxii. 17. 

Persian war, 20; C. xv. 8. 

Phaedo, 38. 

Phaedo, The, analysis of, 39; char- 
acters and setting of, 38; title, Ph. 
p- 161; when written, 8. 

Phaedonides, Ph. ii. 49. 

Phidias, 12; 19. 
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Philosophers, 18; Ap. ii. 12. 
Philosophic imperfect, C. vii. 34. 
Phlius, 38; Ph. pp. 162, 166. 
Phiiasians, 38; Ph. i. 7. 

Phocion, 8. 

Physics, Did Socrates disparage the 
study of? Ap. iii. 14. 

Plato, Ph. ii. 46; dramatic form of 
writing of, 9; epistles of, 8 and n; 
influenced by Socrates, 8; 27; life 
of, 7; Sicilian journeys of, 8; travels 
of, 7; 8; writings of, 8. 

Plato, Dialogues of, Charmides, 25; 
Ap. v. 30; Euthyphro, 29; Gorgias, 
Ap. vii. 6; Meno, 19; 30; Phaed- 
rus, C. xiv. 46; Protagoras, Ap. iv. 
16; C. xiv. 44; Repudlic, Ap. xxii. 
26; C. xiv. 44; Sympostum, 13; 
14; 15; 26; Zheages, Ap. xxii. 26. 

Play on name of Meletus, Ap. xii. 43. 

Pluperfect termination in », Ap. xix. 


15. 

Plutarch, 38; Ph. i. 24, 25. 

Pnyx, Ap. xix. 3. 

Possessive pronoun in place of an 
object. gen., Ap. v. 20, 

Potential indicative, Ap. ii. 20. 

Potidaea, 11; Ap. xvii. 3. 

Predicate with the article, equivalent 
to a relative clause, Ap. xvii. 20. 

Preposition omitted with relative when 
expressed with the antecedent, Ap. 
XV. 32. 

Present of customary action, Ph. i. 30. 

Priam, Ap. xxxii. 36. 

Price of admission to theater, Ap. xiv. 
30. 

Prodicus, 19. 

Prohibition by aor. imperative, in third 
person, Ap. i. 22. 

Prolepsis, Ap. vii. 4; xvii. 16. 

Prologue, 9; 33; 38; Ap. p. 117; C. 
p. 150; Ph. p. 162. 

Prophécy not fulfilled, Ap. xxx. ro. 
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Protagoras, 13; 19; Ap. iv. 6. 
Prytaneum, 33; Ap. xxvi. 26. 
Pylos, Ap. xxix. 26. 
Pythagoras, 20; Ph. lxvi. 37. 
Pythian games, C. xiv. 12. 


Redundant expression, Ap. xxiii. 35; 
C. iii. 8. 

Relative as demonstrative, Ap. iv. 28. 

Repetition of disjunctive questions, C. 
x. 5. 

Rhadamanthys, Ap, xxxii. 28. 

Riddell, 15 n; 34n; Ap.i. 23; v.15; 
xiv. 29; XV. 23; xxiv. 8; xxx. 3. 

Robert, C., 11 n. 


Schleiermacher, 10. 

Season-ticket to theater, Ap. xiv. 30. 

Self-conceit of the Athenians, 17; 25. 

Sermon on the Mount, C. x. 30. 

Shakspeare, Ap. xxx. 3. 

Simmias, C. iv. 22; Ph. p. 161; ii. 48; 
iii. 41; p. 164. 

Simonides, 12. 

Skepticism, 17. 

Socrates, born and died when, 11 n; 
charge against, 30; children of, 11; 
26; Ap. xxiii. 19; Ph. iii. 24; con- 
futes opponents, 25; Ap. xii. 12, 15; 
conversation of, Ap. i. 27, 38; death, 
mode of, 12; Ph. lxiv.-lxvi.; educa- 
tion of, 12; followers of, 26; Ap.x. 
3; irony of, 13; 21; 25; life of, 11; 
life of, a development, 25; manner 
of life of, 24; marriage of, 11, 26; 
Ap. xxiii. 19; mental characteristics 
of, 13; 25; Ap. vii. 21; method of, 
22; 28; military experience of, 11; 
13; Ap. xvii. 1; C. xiv. 14; moral 
traits of, 13; 25; Ap. xviii. 37; xxxi. 
5; C. iti. 245 vi. 10; Ph. iii. 34; Ixv. 
26; opponents of, 29; Ap. x. 32; 
xi. §; personal appearance of, 12; 
poverty of, Ap. ix. 21; ready to die, 
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Ap. if: 41; a reformer, 16; Ap. | Theodotus, Ap. xxii. 26. 

xix. 3; ‘religious belief of, 15; 25; | Theseus, 37; Ph. i. 25. 

Ap. ii. 45; xiv. 21; sculptor, 11; 25; | Thessalian nobles, C. xv. 25. 

26; slights Meletus, 29; Ap. xi.; | Thessaly, C. xv. 39. 

taught gratuitously, 25; Ap. iv. 1; | Thetis, Ap. xvi. 21. 

why condemned to death, 35; work | Thiersch, 9 n. 
--of, 16. - Thirty Tyrants, 14; 20; 30; 35; Ap. 
Socratic, Saudmor, 15; Ap. xv. 213] v. 28, 29; xx. 21, 22, 23, 31, 35. 

~ xix. 6; not- “knowing, 21; Ap. iii. | Thrasybulus, 30; Ap. v. 29; xx. 35. 
14; iv. 343 v. 14; vi. 25; xvii. 13, | Thrasyllus, 9; Ap. p. 117. 

21, . Thucydides, 12; 28; 35. 
Solon, 7. ~ Thurii, C. xiii. 13. 
Sephists, 18; 19; 24; Ap. ii. 12; iv. | Timocrates, Ap. xxiv. 6. 

1, 6, 12, 16, 29; v. 145 X. 3; xxl. 15; | Timon of Athens, Ph. lxvi. 53. 


xxvii. 33. Titles of Dialogues, Ap. p. 117; C. 
Sophocles, 12; 37; Ap. xxxii. 36. p- 150; Ph. p. 161. 
i ata Ir; the son, Ap. xxiii. | Transition in argument, Ap. xvii. 13; 
XXxi. . 
Seana: C. xv. 8. Trials in Athens of causes from the 
Speusippus, 8 n. subject states, Ap. i. 35. 
Sphettus, Ap. xxii. 23. Triptolemus, Ap. xxxii. 28. 
Steinhart, 7n; 8n. 
Stephanus, Henricus, Ap. p. 117. Verbal noun with same case as the 


Subjunctive of deliberation in ind.| verb, Ap. xvii. 63. 
_ disc., Ap. v. 19; opt., xv. 38; ee Victors in horse races, Ap, xxvi. 26, 30. 


iv. 27. Vote of dicasts, 33; Ap. xxv. 8, 9. 
Subjunctive instead of opt., C. i. 19. 
Sun-worship, Ap. xiv. 21. - Witnesses may have been called, Ap. 
Sunium, 38; C. i, 38. Xx. 36; xxii. 36. 
Suppression of a word or statement, 

Ap. v. 24; xvii. 23; xxiii. 24. | Xanthippe, 11; 26; 39; Ph. iii. 29; 
Surety offered by Crito, Ap. xxviii. 45 Ixv. 10. 

Ph. lxiv. 28. ,|| Xenophon, 10; Apology of, 30; Me- 
Synoptic gospels, 10. | wmorabitia of, 10; 16; 26; 30; 32; 


_Ap. lil, 143 xiv. 24; C. xiv. 44; 
Terpsion, Ph. ii. 49. | Ph. 1.16; Oeconomicus of, Ap. ix. 
Tetralogies, Dialogues arranged in, 9.| 213 Syneposium of, 12. 

Theater of Dionysus, Ap. xiv. a 29: | 

Thebes, C. xv. 8. Zeller, 7 n; 10n; Irn; 18n; 34 n. 
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versity of Kiel. 
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